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| In truth, the very essence of an omen as bear- 

Omens. : tediaal 

PAY gg? _ _ | ing a relation to human events, is impaired the 
In a practical, utilitarian age, when mankind | yery moment we can explain it, and thus 

pride themselves upon being able to give rea. | comets, eclipses and meteors have lost for our 

sons, whether true or false, for everything, the | modern civilization the terrors they formerly 

belief in omens naturally grows faint. very | possessed, simply because we know when they 


schoolboy can rattle off the supposed causes | are coming, and in a general way how they 
of all the changes of nature ; and the celestial are caused. 


phenomena that struck terror into the hearts | We need not, however, be too ready to 
of the ancient world, | plume ourselves upon having outgrown all 

“And with fear of change perplexing monarchs,” | superstition on this subject. No sensible per- 
we look at through smoked glasses, and merely | son would incur the derision of his friends by 
exclaim, ‘‘How beautiful!” or ‘How strange!” | connecting the portentous comet of 1858, which 
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hung so long like a flaming sword over our 
hemisphere, with our civil war that followed 
so soon after. But there is not an inconsider- 
able number of such persons who would ob- 
ject to sitting down with exactly thirteen to din- 
ner, and it is not among old women alone that 
spilling salt is considered unlucky. Perhaps 
an earthquake is not a sign of Divine wrath, 
but among those who deny this there are not 
a few who think Friday unlucky, and refuse 
to begin any important work on that day. 

It cannot be denied that a part of the popu- 
lar belief in omens, traceable more in every- 
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day social life than in the interpretation of na- 
tural phenomena, is derived from the religious 
lessons of our youth. This is not the place to 
enter into a theological discussion, but we may 
be permitted to point out how difficult it is to 
instill into the minds of the young an implicit 
faith in the Divine truths of the Bible, and at 
the same time to guard against the reception as 
truth of those beliefs which the Jews held in 
common with the ancient nations, and which 
we now regard as superstitions in all alike. 
How hard it is to teach that augurs and sooth- 
suyers among the Romans deluded the peo- 
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ple and were self-deluded themselves, and yet 
not to admit that the Jews, in interpreting the 
phenomena of nature as signs of Divine tavor, 
or Divine wrath, were not equally deceiving 
themselves, It was a higher teaching that in- 
culeated the truth that God’s sun shines alike 
upon the just and upon the unjust, and that 
the eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloan 
fell were not sinners above all other men, nor 


singled out as the victims of a special ven- | 


geance, though even in these days children are 
taught that accidents to Sunday excursionists 
are signs of God’s wrath, and are sent as direct 
punishments for breaking the Sabbath. 

But ifsigns and portents could, by any modi- 
fication of our ordinary modes of thought, be 
considered as conveying lessons of warning, 
we nave lately bad them in abundance in re- 
gard to our new territorial possessions. The 
recent acquisition of ovr extreme north-west 
territory, known only as yet by a barbarous 
name which sounds like a Yankee peddier hail- 
ing our friend and ally, ‘‘ Wa'l-Russia,” was 
ushered in by a storm, the like of which was 
almost unknown in those high latitudes. Again, 


while negotiations were only in progress for | 


the purchase of St. Thomas, a cyclone swept 
trough it. As if to give us warning of its 
‘value as a naval station, four of the finest 
steamers of the West India mail service were 
totally lost, or dashed on shore, and of other 
shipping in the harbor, what was not destroyed 
was seriously damaged. A nice place truly for 
our navy, where no anchors can hold, and the 
strongest moorings are but as packthread be- 
fore the blast of the tornado! But ‘our 
astute Secretary of State,” as it is the news- 
paper fashion to call Mr. Seward, sees no- 
thing in all this but an ordinary example of 
the law of storms. He is not superstitious— 
not he—and nature prepares another lesson as 
to what her hidden forces can effect. The 
Susquehanna war-steamer was 
with a Commissioner to ascertain the wishes 


of the inhabitants, and to receive the transfer | 


of the island. What followed we learn by the 


cable from Havana, dated the 4th of December, | 


and though doubts as to its correctness may 
be entertained, on the double ground that a 
Spanish Commissioner is said to have arrived 
to deliver up the island—whereas the island 


belongs to Denmark and not to Spain—and the | 


cable has once before sent very false intelli- 
gence as to the total submersion of the island 
of Tortola, there seems no good ground to im- 
peach the accuracy of the dispatch we are now 
considering. On her way to Sf. Thomas, the 
Susquehanna was called upon to aid the crewsof 
the war-steamers Monongahela and De Soto— 
the former of which was tossed ashore on the 
wharf at St. Croix. This, however, is child’s 
play, compared with what was encountered at 
St. Thomas, and it is not to be wondered at 
that such an ill-omened place has been aban- 
doned as.a rendezvous by the West India Mail 
Steamers, which, we learn, are hereafter to 
make Kingston, Jamaica, their station. 

‘* Forty-seven shocks of earthquake—almost continu- 
ous—were felt at St. Thomas, one enduring for the space 
of two minutes, 

“The sea rose sixty feet, and the city was almost com- 
pletely submerged. The losses of life and merchandise 
are enormous. 

“The inbabitants, who are for the most part house- 
Jess, have fied to the mountains, and almost ali of them 
desire \o emigrate trom the place. 

“The steamship La Platte, the only vessel which left 
the island since the calamity, left 150 persons behind 
for want of accommodation, all of whom wanted to go 
on board to get away. 

“The island is insolvent, and all the trading firms 
have abandoned it. 

“ There is no coal on the wharves, and it is only after 
most laborious work that sieamers can be got ready for 


Ben. 
“ At Saba a horrible volcano bas burned almost every- | 


thing to ashes.” 


What a charming acquisition for the United 
States at the moderate price of seven millions 
and a half in gold! Only feeble minds, how- 
ever, can be overawed by such prodigies. 
Others may see in them the agitations of na- 
ture at the approach of the majesty of United 
States domivation ; while plain folks like our- 
selves, without, attaching any supernatural 
meanings to such 4 cataclysm, argue from it 
that St. Thomas is a very good place to be 
avoided. 

It is very gratifying to know that these mis- 
fortunes only incline the hearts of the St. 
Thomasians toward us, for we are told, in the 
concluding paragraph of the telegram: 

“The entire population of the island approve of the 
cession to the United States.” 

Surely these brave spirits—white, black, and 
gtay for aught we know—who steadfastly resist 
the powers of the typhoon and the earthquake, 
deserve to be made our fellow-citizens, and 
we hope they will find in the power of voting 
for delegates to Congress some compensation 
for the calamities they have just passed 
througb. Still, for all that, we think that$7,500,- 
000 might be better expended than in buying 
a fair chance of ageing a fine United States 
fleet sume day totally destroyed. Our institu- 
tions may be a great boon to all enjoying them, 
but they can be of no more avail against an 
earthquake than Dame Partington’* mop was 
in keeping back the Atlantic Ocean. 








Tue wise man is happy when he gains his 
@wn approbation, the fool when he gains that of others. 
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Our Principles. 

‘*T woutp reduce the rate of taxation to the 
lowest point that would defray the expenses of the 
Government, economically administered, and pay the 
interest and maturing obligations, and leave the prin- 
cipal of the bonded debt to be discharged in other and 
better times.’’—Senator Morton. 


“In the passage by Congress of a bill by two-thirds 
majority over a Presidential veto, the Executive power 
is constitutionally annihilated on that subject, and the 
President Las no longer a right, for any reason, to in- 
terpose an obstacle to the administration of the law.”— 
Gov. Boutwell, 


“Under no circumstance shall the credit of the Na- 


tion or State be injured by wrongful tampering with 
public obligations, nor shall the name of the Republic 





ever be dishonored by the slightest deviation from the | 


path of financial integrity.”—Republican Convention of 
| New-York, 


** Let our laws and our institutions speak not of white 
men, not of red men, not of black men, not of men of 
| any complexion; but like the laws of God—the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer—let them speak 
of the people.”—Horace Mann. 








Retrenchment or Bankruptcy. 


We are complaining of the burdens of tax- 
ation, and there are some people mad enough 
to talk of repudiation, or its equivalent, in 
order to lighten them. And yet there is an 
easy and proper way to make them less oner- 
ous. Let the different departments of govern- 
ment follow the example set by General Grant 
in his administration of the War Office. He 
has abolished abuses that grew up during the 
war, lopped off the hangers-on of the army, 
dispensed with sinecure offices, and, in one 
way and another, it is said, effected a saving 





of at least ten millions a year in the Military | 


| ignominiously rejected, and the press does not 
| care to cumber iis columns with dead matter. 
| A spirited attempt to rouse the public in- 
terest was made last week by the wretched 
| reporters who are obliged to attend the sittings 
of the Convention, and whose “able reports” 
| are so often sent into the waste basket or 
‘‘erowded out” by something of which the 
| people care to hear. But the attempt did not 
|have much success. Yet the matter was one 
| in which the people ought to take an interest, 
| sinceit involves their ‘‘ lives and fortunes” if not 
‘their sacred honor.” It was concerning the 
Judiciary, and specially relating to the article 
| fixing the tenure of office of judges. The 
| unhealthy influence of the present system ot 
| choosing judges by popular election, and for 
| short terms, is too patent to need remark, es- 
| pecially in this city. The proposition before 
| the Convention was to make the term for life 
| or until the incumbent reached the age of 
| Seventy years. On this, we are told, both 
Judge Daly and Mr. Evarts made powerful 
speeches, in favor, of course, of the proposi- 
tion or amendment. These gentlemen are 
| members of the Convention, although attend- 
ing, with exemplary diligence, to their judi- 
| cial and legal duties and interests in New York. 
| We are not told if, after their ‘* powerful ap- 
| peals” and the display of their “irresistible 
| logic,” they remained in Albany long enough 
to vote on the amendment, of the tate of which 
we remain in profound ignorance. 

It seems that the Constitutional Convention 
might distinguish itself a little, and gain some 
eclat, by an ordinance that its members, 
elected to make a new organic law, shall devote 

| their time to that special work, and give it a 

serious attention. As the Convention in 
| Albany is going on, it is bringing the plan of 
| fixed conventions into contempt, and wasting 
its own time and the people’s money and 
patience. Its slip-shod work is already sure 
of being rejected, as it ouzht to be. 








A Nice Place for a Naval Station. 


Department, without in any way affecting its | 


efficiency. Is it not time that retrenchment 
became the rule in other departments? The 


| purchase of Walrussia, besides taking $10,- 


000,000 in greenbacks from the treasury to 
start with, involves an annual cost in interest 
on the purciase money of $750,000, to say 
nothing of the salaries of territorial officers, 
the cost of garrisons, and of keeping up light- 
houses and other establishments. The cost of 
the hurricanes and earthquakes that it is pro- 
posed to buy in the West Indies, would be 
equal in amount at the outset, and much 
greater annually. The State Department in 
carrying out these two follies alone (if they 


burden of from six to ten millions on our al- 
ready overtaxed people. 
and retrenchment, therefore, we find here the 
very contrast of the policy pursued by General 
Grant. In useless consulates and ridiculous 
missions, we are spending, or rather wasting, 
heavy sums. What can be more absurd than 
| keeping up five resident ministers in the five 
**one-horse” so-called republics of Central 
America, with a collective population of 
less than half the State of New York? We 
are paying $7,500 a year, besides other costs, 
in supporting an idler inthe capital of Costa 
Rica, which great power numbers about half 
the population of Brooklyn! 
another representative of our national dignity 





and interests in the interior South American 
| State of Bolivia, in which there is not a single 
| American resicent, and with which our whole 
| commerce does not equal in value half the sal- 
ary of our minister! 

The fact is, that the savings that might be 
| effected in the several departments of the Gov- 
| ernment would constitute an adequate sinkiny 
| fund for the payment of our public debt, and 
| hghten our annual tax by fifty mullions of dol- 
|lars. Our people need this relief, and it is not 

to be had in any other way. And we base our 
"advocacy of General Grant for President, not 
{alone on his consistent patriotism and un- 
| doubted ability, but in a very great degree on 
| the evidence he has already afforded us that 


he will conduct the Government economically. | 


The best way to silence and destroy the dem- 


agogues that are corrupting the public morals, | 
and damaging the national credit with schemes | 
of repudiation, is to bring down the public | 
burdens to the capacity of the people to bear | 


them, That done, the swindler and repudia- 
tor will be deprived of the material to work 
on, and the nation saved from the disgrace 
which even the suggestion of evading the pub- 
lic obligations must entail. 





The New York Convention. 


Ir the public had not lost all patience with 
the New York Constitutional Convention, and 
if its proceedings had not long ago ceased to 
command the slightest public interest, we 

might feel disposed to discuss, from time to 
time, the measures before it or on which i 
has acted. But it is a foregone conclusion 
that its ‘‘Amended Constitution” will be 


come to be consummated), will entail an annual | 


Instead of reduction | 


And we have | 


Hurricanes are common in all the West 
Indies, but especially numerous and destruc- 
| tive in St. Thomas. ‘Lhe island was almost 
desolated by them in 1713, 1738, 1742, 1772, 
| 1793, 1819, and 1837. Other severe ones oc- 
| curred in the intervening years, but were less 
| violent. It would appear, therefore, that the 
island may be expected to be ‘cleaned out” 
once in about every twenty years. 

The Government of St. Thomas, many years 
back, and with reference to these visita- 
tions, appointed the 25th of July as a day of 
fasting and prayer, for then the ‘hurricane 
season” commences, and fixed October 25th as 
a day of thanksgiving, for then the scason 
| ends. 

Of the fearful force of the hurricane of 1837, 
| wecan form some notion from the following 
| extract from the log-book of the steamer Spey : 


| “Sunpay, AuGust 6TH, 1837.—Came to anchor in St. 
Tuomas harbor, and landed the mails. Here the hur- 
' ricane of the 2d appeared to have concentrated all its 
| foree, power and fury, for the hacbor and town were a 
| scene that baffle all description. Thirty-six ships and 
| vessels totally wrecked around the harbor, among 
| which about a dozen had capsized or sunk at their an- 
| chors; some rode it out by cutting away their masts, and 
| upward of 100 seamen were drowned. The harbur is so 
| chocked with wrecks and sunkep vessels, that it is 
| difficult to pick out a berth for a ship to anchor. The 
destructive powers of this hurricane will never be for- 
eotten. The fort at the entrance of the barbor is 
| leveled with the foundation, and the 24-pounders thrown 
down, It looks as if it had been battered to pieces by 
cannon-shot. No place, hitherto, has suffered so much 
| from hurricanes, in the all West Indies, as St. Thomas,” 





But this hurricane was a gentle gale in com- 
~arison with that of the 29th of October. 
This began at 12.10, and lasted wiih one lull 
of 13 minutes, to 3.30—nearly four hours. 
The force of the wind was awful, blowing 
down houses, trees, and lifting blocks of stone, 
and in one case an anchor, into the air. Fifteen 
sailors were blown off the Spanish man-of- 


blown in as if by artillery, and a gentleman’s 
dining-room was carried through the air, the 
decanters remaining unbroken. 


them made total wrecks. ‘The unfortunate mail 
steamer Rhone had just received the inter- 
colonial passengers, and of 150 on board only 
one was saved, with twenty-three of the crew. 
The gale was preceded, i‘ is stated, by two 
shocks of earthquake ; 300 bodies had been 
buried in a single day, and a thousand more, 
which the survivors were unable to inter, were 
| heaped together and burned. As to the value 
|of property destroyed in the town and its 
| vicinity, $16,000,000 is a low estimate, and 
| this does not include the value of vessels lost 
| and the cost of which is many millions more. 











A Discovery Worth Making. 


Ir Colorado is not at present quite so popu- 
| lous as we could wish a State of the Union to 
be, the defect may surely be pardoned to her, 





war Vasco de Nufiez, barricaded shutters were | to forget what is due to them—they certainly forget 


| what 1s due to themselves.” 


About eighty | 
vessels were more or less damaged, and half of | very justly veen described as ‘“‘a foast where 


plained to us the agricultural possibilities of 
her “‘ parks.” Buta discovery is now reported 
which excels in importance any of those—we 
had nearly written all of those-—previously 
made. 

Colorado is said to contain apparently inex- 
haustible deposits of coal and iron. Mr. F. 
V. Hayden, United States Geologist for Ne- 
braska, has carefully examined Boulder county, 
and reports that he has satisfied himself of the 
existence in that county of from eight to eleven 
beds of coal, having an aggregate thickness of 
from thirty to fifty feet. This deposit dates 
from the tertiary period. The coal does not 
contain bitumen; burns with a bright red 
flame ; gives out a strong heat; leaves very 
little ash ; is especially adapted to the genera- 
tion of steam ; will probably be serviceable in 
smelting ores ; for domestic uses is only sur- 
passed by anthracite; and, in his opinion, 
exists in such quantities that the supply is 
practically inexhaustible. 

In the same region are deposits of iron ores, 
which Mr. Hayden also pronounc<s seemingly 
inexhaustible. ‘‘The ores occur,” he writes, 
‘*in the form of nodules or concretions of all 
sizes, from a point to several tons weight. 
These concretions are scattered through 1,200 
to 1,500 feet of strata.” 

The importance of these discoveries can 
hardly be exaggerated. Of course, even # 
United States geologist may be mistaken. But 








| 





supposing him careful and dispassionate in his 
investigations, we may safely assume that the 
deposits, if not absolutely inexhaustible, are 
yet of very large extent. We all agree that the 
future seat of American empire will be in 
the Central States of the continent ; that the 
trans-Mississippi region, which was yesterday 
a hunting and trapping-ground, will be hum- 
ming to-morrow with the toil and traffic of an 
immense population. That region is thinly 
wooded. There is hardly any coal in Nebraska, 
and but an inadequate supply in Kansas. Thus 
the finding of these Colorado deposits is the 
first certain guarantée that the development of 
this vast area is not to be retarded by a lack of 
uel. But it promises more than this. An 
adequate and convenient supply ot coal is the 
precedent condition of manufactures. Of its 
bearing upon the prosperity of the trans-con- 
tinental railroads it is unnecessary to speak. 

It is equally unnecessary to point out the 
earnest of future Wealth and revenue in the 
discovery of a new supply of iron. It is one 


of the two really ‘ precious metals,” and that 


it should be found in Colorado side by side 
with the other is a good foriune ior which 
every American should be grateful. We are 
pushing forward to a greatness which we have 
as yet hardly begun to comprehend, and this 
discovery is another guide-post pointing cut 
our way. 








* Femaie SurrraGe” hos been rejected in Kan- 
sas by a heavy majority, and the result reaches 
us at the same time with the Count de Gasparn’s 
book on “* The Family: Its Duties, Joys and Sor- 
rows,” from which we take the following extract : 


“Respect for womor. is one of the necessary bases of 
the family and of society. Destroy this, and you leave 
man to his coarseness and negligence. In observing 
how he sinks without it, we can well understand the 
assertion of Scripture, ‘It is not good that man should Le 
alone.’ Need I specity that to respect women is not to 
call them to a position which is not theirown? Thcir 
vocation, without being inferior by any means, is 
subordinate, and it is necessary that it should be. He 
that would have it higher only in reality lowers it. 
Such persons have not understood the grand- 
eur of that réle with which nothing on carth 
can compare, when they vainly dream of acquiring 
another for them. Masculine women would be no less 

leasing than effeminate men; they would be more 
insignificant by far than womanly women. We hear 
nowadays of the “emancipation of women.” Sublime 
invention! We may imagine the results it would pro- 
duce by recalling the impression made upon us by 
women whose speech and attitude have lost the 
charms ot modesty and sweetness—woman who com- 
mand, who dispute the authority of their husbands 


| —political women, philosophical women, women wbo 


| broach and dis 


in view of the immense contribution which | 
she will bring with her to the common fund of | tion ete., is verified by modern discovery, and he 
| the national wealth. We have already learned | aoe it by telling us that the Mosaic record oi ‘he 


e of questions, who decide the fate 


| of empires, and who would map out a campaign if need 


be! Already many women effect the masculine intona- 
tion and incline toward adopting the mascuJine costume; 
and really, from the way in which they accost you, from 
the very shake of the hand, one would be almost tempted 





**La GRANDE-DvUcHESSE DE GEROLSTEIN” has 


trivolity sits .. the head of the table, and vul- 
garity at the bottom.” 





Russta, Prussia, France, and Italy have signified 
to the Porte, in a collective note, that having re- 
fused an international inquiry into the condition 
of Crete, it must henceforth expect from them 
neither material nor moral support. The word- 
ing of the note is singularly stern, and its signifi- 
cance is increased by an explanatory circular 
which Prince Gortschakoff has published in the 
Nord. In this circular he declares that Russia 
foresees disturbances in the East; that she wi 1 
respect non-intervention while it is respected by 
others, but that ,“ she will always take part in any 
European concerted action” to remove the difli- 
culties of the East. The meaning of all this is 
that the Turks and the Christians are to fight it 
out, Russia assisting the latter secretly. 





Domrstck McCavsianp, L. L. D., has publish- 
ed a book in London to show that the scriptural 
account of the Confusion of Languages, the Crea- 


| something of the extent of her deposits of the (Creation is literally true, save only chat “day” 
| precious metals, aud her Governor has ¢x | means a long geological period of time. The 
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Mosaic record of the Flood is literally true, save 
only that the flood was partial, extending over 
the countries round Ararat and the Caspian Sea. 
In like manner, the record of the confusion of 
languages relates to the dispersion of the three 
great “families of languages,” all of which had a 
common origin, 








VARIA, 


Tae latest marriage of note was that of Miss L. 
MM. Livingston of the Columbia County family, descend- 
nts of the Livingstons of Livingston Manor, to El- 
bridge T. Gerry, the brilliant young lawyer who took 
such @ }©ominent part in the famous Strong divorce 
case. The ceremony was performed in Trinity chapel, 
by the Bishop of Maine, assisted by Rev. Mr. Hoffman, 
‘The bighly ritualistic service, the white dresses of the 
choir-boys, the lights in the chancel, and the brilliancy 
of the bridal coriége, with the bridesmaids in white 
muslin dresses with long trails, made up a tableau at 
once striking and brilliant. 

A few years ago coral was little used for a lady’s 
adornment, and was inexpensive in baubles and trinkets 
for childrea. Recently it has become & favorite orna- 
im ‘nt, and therefore expensive, and the delicate pink 
color (rare but closely imitated by tke coroline, which 
is pure in color and very pretty, bat only animita- 
tion) is very costly, Malachite, also, has recently be. 
come very fashienable, and therefore expensive. It, 
too, vories in price, though the stone is not rare or in- 
trinsically valuable, except one peculiar shade, But- 
tons of thts material, <ct in fine gold, have been, and 
are still, Worn on white, pink, and violet, or parple 
dresses, and are now quite the style, since Empress Eu- 
€€n1g Wore them on a violet robe, her favorite color, and 
yr the most fasnionable shade is the violet de l’umper- 
ay ice, 

We are in the habit of priding ourselves on the pos- 
Session of the largest trees in the world, but recent 
researches in Australia have shown tnat although the 
thickness of our California giants may not be equaled, 
their height is considerably exceeded by species of 
Lucalyptus, a vegetable form characteristic of Australia. 

Specimens of various heights have been mea- 
sured, and tne tallest actually subjected to this 
test gave an altitude of 480 feet; but another, having 
a circumference of 81 feet, at a height of four feet 
from the ground, was estimated to be over 500 feet 
high. The tallest spire in Europe, the Munster of Stras- 
burg, is 400 feet hich; the great pyramid of Cheops is 
480 feet; both exceeded by these Australian trees. The 
Lucalypius tribe of Australian trees embraces a number 
of great economical value, as, while the timber is ex- 
cellent, the growth is far more rapid than that of any 
others known, and their ability to resist the greatest 
crought, and even flourish in it, point them out as 
eminently fitted for cultivation in more or less desert 
regions. How far, as a form eminently Australian and 
Old World, the Zucalyptus would answer for growth in 
California and other comparatively rainless districts of 
America, can only be known by experiment. Other 
Ausiralian trees, as the acacias and casuarinas, might 
be employed for the sane purpose—possibly enabling 
us to start a belt of forest timber in what is now a 
desert; and thus, in time, reciaim entire countries from 
desolation. 

Dickens realized $20,000 for his four readings in 
Boston, and now expects to carry home over $200,000. 

Mr. Seth Greene, is supervising the work of stocking 
the Connecticut River with shad, at Holyoke. By his 
system, 95 per cent. of the spawn is hatched while in 
the river. It is estimated that not more than 5 per 
cent. live, the most being destroyed by fish and by un- 
favorable changes in the temperature of the water. He 
wiil turn into the river this season more than 100,000,- 
000 of these fish. If they return to their birthplace as 
their instinct prompts them, there will be fine fishing in 
that stream next season. Under the new regulations 
of the New England Fish Commissioners, the fish wil] 
be able to visit the upper waters of the river, and Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire can eat home-bred shad 
again, Fish breeding is now as easily managed as the 
breeding of land animals, and measures should be 
taken to restock all our streams, 

The city of Havre will have a Maritime Exposition 
uext summer, beginning June Ist. It will be rich in 
everything relating to maritime affairs, and extensive 
contributions are expected from the United States, A 
monitor or two would be specially desired. 

An iron fence has been erected around the 
soldiers’ monument in Brimfield, Mass. Each post of 
the fence is made in imitation of a cannon, and each 
picket a musket. The gate is of the most unique de 
sign: itrepresents the full uniform of a soldier, com- 
prising the sword and belt, the cap and feather, the 
musket and revolver, with the American eagle perched 
upon the post. 








ROMANCE, 


From the Blue Grass region of Kentucky, 
where they boast that the prettiest girls are raised, 
came a runaway couple lately to Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
get married. They were unable to get a license in Ken- 
tucky, so they crossed the Ohio river and wooed the 
propitious deity, Hymen, we believe is the initial of his 
front name, in Hamilton county; but, alas! the hour 
was lat», and the heartless clerk of the court granting 
licenses for connubial bliss had retired from public 
life for the day. Balked in their efforts to comply with 
the law, and not daring to risk a possible separation 
by any delay, the lovers were in a quandary, when the 
following plan was suggested in the feminine mind, 
and speedily acted upon. Ordering a hack, they were 
driven to the residence of a clerical gentleman, who has 
beco:ne almost as famous as the blacksmith of Gretna 
Green, and requested him to take a ride with them. 
Understanding that a fee awaited his compliance, he 
obeyed the summons without reluctance, knowing that 
he was to render two fellow-beings happy for life. Jehu, 
in following his part of the performance, drove as 
rapidly as possible to the Suspension Bridge which 
crosses the river at Cincinnati. The tol! being duly 
paid, the hack arrived at the middle of the bridge, and 
there halied, just as the belis rung the midnight hour. 
And then and there, between Ohio and Kentucky, be- 
tween the waters beneath and the sky above, between 
one day and the next—yes, between time anda eternity, 
these two loving ones were mads husband and wife 
without the permission of either Ohio or Kentucky. 

A wretch, who deserves to be exposed to the ladies 
has made the following wager, which seems to be coused 
by the pedestrianic mania now so prevalent through- 
out the country: “I will walk with any g00d-looking 
girl who has a fortune in her own right, upon any given 
moonlight night, both parties to go as slow ag they 
ples“, aml neither to hurry back to the starting point. 
will then, on the word, walk into ber affections, and 


walk off with her money.” This egotistical imbecile’s 
name is Mr. John Quil'. Beware of him. 

The delicate question of determining an old maid by 
her age, is one of long standing and ef incféasing diffi- 
culty. If the following stati~ti¢& help ts puidle somie 
author on the stlbject, the writer will feel that he has 
not labOred all in vain. “A lady of uncertain age, but 


whose condition in life would be legally set down as | 


‘spinster,’ recently died, baving spent her life in pre- 
paring to get married. Her trousseau, at the time of 
her death, was valued at fitty thousand dollars gold, and 
consisted in part of the tollowing articles: 182 sheets, 
63 covorlets, 50 blankets, 1,120 pounds of feathers, 
stewed away in 27 beds, 54 pillows, 43 handkerchiefs, 
and not to be to precise, other articles too num- 


erous to mention, 


An interesting account is that given of Sarah A. Sco- | 
field, an American girl living in Wilmington, Delaware, 
who learned the trade of machinist from her father 
some years ago. Her brothers and sisters learned from 
her, there being seven children, and they are working 
together, and making more money than they could at 
sewing Or any other purely feminine business. Sarat is 
also an accomplished draughtswoman, often making 
her own drawings, and has even done her own forging, 
though she prefers turning, filing and the nicer jobs of 
fitting. After all, however, tbis is only aa illustration 
of the fact that what a woman will do, she will—and 
there’s an end on it. Speaking of girls, there is a small- 
sized colony of Massachusetts girls at Marion, New 
Jersey, engaged in watchmaking. Their delicate 
organization seems adapted to work among such fine 
machinery as is necessarily used in the manufacture of 
watches, 











THEATRICAL FEUILLETON, | 


We have Dickens—Charles Dickens—the 
“ Boz” of the last quarter of a century, amongst us. 

He commenced his readings upon Monday, December 
10th, at Steinway Hall, 

It would be neediess to s1y that the Hall was crowded, 
as it bas been every night since, upon which he ap- 
peared, 

When did any real and tangible celebrity cross the 
Atlantic for the purpose of exhibition, social, literary, 
or theatrical, that tie said celebrity did not crowd halls, 
saloons, or theatres? And in good svoth, Mr. Charles 
Dickens deserved that Steinway Hall should be crowd- 
ed, and deserved the whole of the applause which he 
received. He is, as he was, emphatically one of the 
best readers we have ever heard. it is true that we 
might be induced to question his ability to read the 
Ghost Scene from ‘‘ Hamlet” as well as he did that of 
the incredulous ‘‘Scrooge,’”’ under the visitation of 
“*Marley’s”’ dovble. At the same time, we might pos- 
sibly be disposed while eulogizing the ‘“ Bardell vs. 
Pickwick Trial,’’ to demur to his appearance in the 
Trial-scene of the “‘Merchant of Venice.” This, how- 
ever, can be of little consequence. What he does read, 
is read so well, with so much coloring, with such an 
abundance of vitality, and with suci a thorough refine- 
ment or manner, that we can conceive no man listening 
to him with the soul of a true artist, and quitting the 
Hall without feeling convinced that in addition to hear- 
ing the vo'ce of a great book-maker, he had listened to 
the tongue of a splendid stage-player. 

It would be useless to set our face against the fact, 
Charles Dickens is indisputibly a genius, whether he be 
considered as a novelist or an acior, for he courts us 
under either category. 

The various modulation and intoning of his yoice are 
in a wmeasure as wonderful as those ot Mrs. Kembie, 
and entitle him to rank in the same line with her as a 
reader. As a leading daily paper said, “* This 1eading 
was a beautiful p'ay,”’ and it is as 2 play-actor, that Mr. 
Dickens’s worth as a reader must definilively be gauged. 
We might, perchance, except to an occasional thin- 
ness in the feeliny ot his more serious passages, but 
where all was so good, we preter not to be bypercritica!, 
and accept his reading as being by iar the best which 
has been offered to us, sav® by the lady we have above 
ably referred to, for many years. 

It may be somewhat late in the day for us to speak of | 
the volumes from which his readings are taken—his 
own. Nor indeed shouid we have ventured to do so, 
were it not for the purpose of remonstrating avainst 
some of the undue laudation which in this world as 
well as in the old one, is so constantly and lav'shly | 
heaped upop him. We may pardon our English cousins 
—his talent is a native production—but we can scarcely 
pardon our own brethren for so proluse a prodigality. 
He may be a “modern Shakespeare,” but we feel 
compelled to say that he is one of a kind which has by 
no means been minted from the same metal in which 
the original one was cast. If not a spurious coin, ie is 
decidedly by no means of so valuable a gold as that in 
which the Bard of Avon was formerly stamped out. Asa 
painter of mankind with the inkpot, Mr.Chas, Dickens de- 
picts simply that class of humanity which he has moved 
with and known. Ge is only alive to that wnich he has 
touched with his physical fingers or seen with his phy- 
sical eyes. Neither are his physical fingers able to 
reach any very lofty altitude in mentai stature, nor are 
his physical eyes capable of discerning any very ex- 
treme height in moral beauty. He would searcely have 
intelk ctual muscle enough to grasp a “Timon” or to mea- 
sure an “Isabel.” We of course set such imaginative 
diamonds as the philosophy of a “‘ Hamlet’”’ or the inno- 
cence of a ** Desdemona ’”’ entirely apart trom the ques- 
tion. This consideration brings us directly upon what we 
consider the greatest defect, while it is perhaps also the 
greatest charm in Mr. Charles Dickens’s readiness. He 
reads simply works written by himself, and could, in 
all probability, read only works ot this class. The lower | 
or middle range of English life he comp:ehends 
thoroughly, and is able to define it with a precision of 
outline and exactitude of color by the pen, wh ci he 
very nearly reaches with the voice. We say very nearly, 
for we must say that he scarcely gives us the same plea- 
sure in hearing that we have form:rly experienced in 
reading him. Much as we may appreciate his *‘ Scrooge”’ | 
upon the stage, let us candidly own that we were able | 
to do so infixitely more in the closet; and warmly as | 
we can chuckle over the author’s reading of the ‘‘ Breach 
of Promise Tria],’’ we confess that we have laughed 
over it far more heartily in the olden time, when we reid 
it tranquilly by the cozy hearth in our own quiet library. 

We have said exough to indicate that while we reckon 
the merits—scriptorial and historical—of “Boz” ata 
very high figure, we are not quite inclined to rank them 
above their legitimate value, as many of our coutempo- 
raries do, 

If not in the one line 2s great as Shakespeare, nor in 
the other as the elder Matthews, he is nevertheless a | 
man of decided genius. We may count several scores 
of writers in the last fifty years whom we esteem more, 
although few whom we have enjoyed so much. Asa 
sedulous caterer to our amusement, and an occa« onal | 
good-natured pecagogur, we, in truth, value bim h ghly, 
and recommend none of our idling lovers of amuse- 
ment, or wanderers after etry lights, to omit what may 
be their last chance of hearing the voice of an ‘nielli- 
gence which is already somewhat aging, and looking 
on 2 face that is vow very decidedly exhibiting the foot- 
prints of years upon its once handsome linea, 








OUR LONDON LETTER, 


The Italian Fiasco—The Land Laws—Abyssinia— 
The Eastern Question— Rebellion and Change in 
China—Tea—The Fenian Ezecutions—Primogeni‘ure— 
Consolidation of Telegraphs and Railways—Relief for 
the West Indies—Vesuvius—The Primitive Man, etc. 


Tue Roman question has ended in the occn- 
q 








pation of Rome by France, and Italy is where she was 
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or : . : —_—_—— 
| in the middlé ages; when Frank and Teuton by furns 
drove each other out of hér edi]: This time the Frank 
has got rid of the Teuton}; how long the situation will 
last tio one Gan predicate. The party of “ unity * has 
had a térrib'e Whipping—Garioaldi has been locked up 
iti Spedézia; and Victor Enimanuel has “caved ui. 
Rome is left tu the Pope} he strll hlds the Vatican and 
a “freehold plot” of somewhere abient 700;000 inhab- 
itants, The success of the French and Papal its#eena- 
ries is by no means unexpected, as it is quite clear Irai¥ 
is no match for France—for the best of all possible rea- 
sons—she is no match for Austria, which is not equal 
to France, But France is now calling out for a Con- 
Gress, that is, for an indemnity for all her proceedings, 
for it is hardly to be coticeived that it méans anything 
leas, What the non-Catholié powers hitive 6 do with 
tegulating the relations of the Catholic powers i riot 
Very ob¥ious. The only result of congresses haYe becti 
toenbitter European feuds. They cannot dispose of 
actual conditions—pluck the idéa of tinity out of the 
Itatian or German minds; and as to Engiand atid Prus- 
sia guaranteeing the eternal temporal power Of thé | 
Pope, it is quite ueéless and out of their power. It | 
would only result in forbidding France to cross the 
Tiber. Is France to annex Italy ?—is it to be a French | 
prefecture administered by a general p'anted on the | 
Capital? That is the question for Europe, whose equi. | 
librium has been quite capsized by the march of events, 
and is liksly to be more so. ff the conscience of Cath. | 
olic Europé says that it must be so, thet there is fio | 
hope for the Romans, and the system thtust remain, 
even if there is no reform of the Jaws of Jand. 

It is to this state of landed property, amongst othef 
causes, to which must be referred the unhealthiness 
and desolation of the Campagna di Roma. After the 
decline of the Roman Empire, and the enclosure of the 
city by walls during the reign of Aurelian, the popula- 


| tion partly withorew within its precincts, In the sub- 


sequent centuries, the defeated factions of the aristoc- 
racy took refuge in the castles of the Campagna, and 
rendered its habitation dangerotis for the sparse popu* 
lation which lived without the walls. Still later and 
nearer to our times, the ravages of the Algerine ard 
other corsairs rendered the flat and unprotected place 
unt nable by a Roman population, which entirely fled 
within the walls. At the present day the lands have 
fallen into a few hands, and the proprietors, whether 
princes or monastic bodies, do little for the repopula- 
tion of the Campagna, and prefer to let the tracts for 
grazing purposes. Drainage has been neglected for 
centuries, and a soil naturally volcanic and uvhealthy 
has become the “ mother of malaria.’’ It was hoped that 
the construction of railways might again stimulate the 
cultivation and population by withdrawing the people 
from the noxious dewa of evening, but that result 
has not followed. The lands, too, are practically ina 
lienable, as they can be redeemed at cost-price forty. 
years after purchased, rendering the purchaser re- 
luctant to improve. No Roman will cultivate them; 
he would, if he cannot obtain a livelihood by a 
trade or profession, rather beg, and the cultivation, at 
a considerabie sacrifice of human lite, is carried on by 
emigrants from the Abruzzi and other places south of 
Rome, At Albano and in the Sabine Hills are small free- 
holds and good cultivation, for everywhere large landed 
proprictors drive the ruval population off the land, 
whether their large estates are placed in Italy, Scotiani 
or Ireland. All this, it is true, is an inferior matter to 
the other points of the Roman question, if it were not 
dependent on it. The main difficulty is the constant 
irritation it keeps up in Italy, which has a great deal of 
republican feeling, both from tradition, as it formerly 
was an agglomeration of republics and small states, and 
the hatred it bears to the Popedom. As to Germany, 
that is shelved for the moment, and Prussia will have 
time to consolidate the organization of her new acquisi- 
tions. Every momeut Prussia is let alone is so much 
gained, while by statesmanship and treaties the way is 
being paved for the future incorporation of Southern 
Germany, The position of Prussia is strengthened by 
the irritation oi Italy against France, which will not be 
abl- to renew the empire of Charlemagne, as appeared 


| once to be the policy of the Emperor—to place France 


at the head of the Latin races, as they are called. 
The Abyssinian Expedition has made its debut, and 


| the advanced guard landed, but the want of water along 


the coast seems the most serious physica! obstacle that 
has as yet to be encountered. As little or no rain falls, 
there are few or no wells, and such as are found near 
shore ar? bracaish springs, infiltrations of the Red Sea, 
unwholesome to human life. Still there will be soon a 
large army from India in the Red Sea prepared for al] 
eventualities. In all politics, as is well known, there 
are pu! lic and ostensible reasons for the multitude, 
and secret and confidential tor the statesman. 

The ‘‘ Eastern Question” has almost subsided, but 
the circulars of Russia and other powers, and the 
“identity’’ of France and Russia, has caused con. 
siderable uneasiness. The great misfortune of Tur- 
key is its protectors; they prevent its limited power 
of action, and aggravate the ills they affect to alleviate. 
Hence the Cretan insurrection fostered by foreign in- 
flueace, and maintained by the hypocritica' neutrality 
of Greece, which has supplied the men, arms and am- 
munition, and has kept up the slumbering volcano of 
Cretan discuntent. .Turkey, too, has only a population 
of 12,000,000 to recruit from, as the Christian element 
pays but does not fight, so that Turkey is a house 
divided avainst itself, and, with the disaffection and 
intrigues carried on against it in its European depend- 
encies, which are every day more and more emancipat- 
ing themselves from its contro], is in the slow butcer- 
tain process of disintegration. Europe, ip fact, threatens 
to crystalize into three great empires—the Sclavonic, 
the Teutonic or German, and the Romanic—from which 
the other races will disappear, or to which they will 
have to submit. 

Another emvire that is also in a serious crisis is the 
Chinese. Many years ago the late Dr. Gutzsloff an- 
nounced it to be crumbling to atoms. The Mancliows 
seem pretty well “‘ played out;” after two centuries they 
are lost in the millions of Chinese they have conquered, 
The dynasty is much in the same state as it was when 
the Yuen or Moguls ended. The last Emperor, Heen- 
fung, became at an early age a used-up debauchée; his 
successor, Che-ching, is a mere boy in the hands of 
women and eunuchs, The Neenfei and the Taeping 
rebels have desolated large tracts of the empire, and 
are only restraived by the Evropean suppression of 
piracy ond otber aid, moral and physica), lent to the 
tottering throne of Tartars. No doubt the Chinese, if 
asked for the plebescite, whould po)l for a native 
dynasty. And the non-intervention, as it is called, of 
foreigners has aggravated the mi-fortunes of the em- 
pire. Two-thirds of the empire are either in the bands 
or sympathize with rebels, and Russia hovers over the 
northern frontiers for a linc of 900 miles to the Amoor, 
and effectually prohibit: any future accession or con- 


quest of China by Tartars. There is, too, a feeling | 


amongst the Chinese that the dynasty has lasted its 
time, so that to the other complications will oae day be 
added a ‘Chinese question,” involving the fate of as 
macy millions as there ere in Europe. and the lucrative 


—_— 


trade fi tea, for which there will be two competing 
lines; one throngh Russia and the other t:rouzh the 
United Sia'es fo Europe. The “inspiring ’’ beverage, 
it appears, is better when male from leaves that hus not 
¢tossed the tine, and the teas of Russia which come 
dverland and avoid the sea are celebraied at pr sent 
alike for their ff»¢ aroma and high price. 

There has been a project started to get all the tele~ 
graphy thte the hands of the Government, and to as- 
similate it t0, or combine it with the pos’. The ‘éle- 

raphic communicationg do not answer well ‘or short 
fits nces, the offices ate crowded with messages, and 
eacli hes to wa:t its turt, All this a direct manage- 
ment by th# Government it is supposed wil! rec ily. 
No steps, howeVer; have as yet Seen teken for this con- 
centration. 

The idea too of convey{itg the railways into the pro- 
perty ot the State is trom timi¢ to time startel, but the 
magnitude of the affair is too great, and the depreciat.on 
ot the lines not enough to render the travsaction at 
ptesent a good bargain should these schexnes ever be 
r€alited, for at present they have merely been sug- 
tested: They woula have two great drawbscks—that 
of pidtihg at immense deal of patronage in tlie bau’s 
of the Staté, and actitig at the same time as a check on 
improvement and i#vention, : 

The winter session Ct the Parliament has commencec, 
and {Hs statement of the Abyssinian expedition given by 
bot’) partics=the migfo tune bemg thrown on each 
oiher’s shoulders, Phere is to be an addition of one 
penny to that easily loViéd impost, the Incowe Tux. 

A good deal of confusion 8¢ ms to preyai!l «8 to ‘he 
geographical lim'ts of Aby-sinia, and the Freneb, ut 
appears, claim Adulis, a port on the Red Sea, The in- 
spired French journals are beginning % :ail at tie 
“half inspired’? British ones about tne Romi qirs- 
tion, so that the gr.en-eyed monster Jealou  !as al- 
ready riade its appearance on the su fice, G tial f 
retires for the sake of his health to Caprera, am} ‘he 
¥rénch atmy to the seaboard, in order to give a certan 
air of frevdom to the Con ervnce—i! it comes off. 

The tate of thie island ot Tortol: ¢ eat-«i a great sen- 
sation here, and a con#derable subseripiion has been 
started for the sufferers of the hurrica.e in the West 
Indies. The amount subscribe” has already reach d 
£3,000, and the relief, with the teicgraph at command, 
shouid be speedy. 

Vesuving, too, is in a state of eruption, which affor’3 
more pleasure to tourisis than its nei,libor mg inlabi- 
tants; as yet it has done no damag-. There «xe some 
vivid descriptions of it given, but at present if seems 
only a “slow” fire, 

No falling stars were seen here, although mWy 
“‘ cratied ’ out to see them. 

The “ primitive ” man question is again looming up, 
and Sir J. Lubbock read a paper the other even'ng on 
“The Origin of C:viligaticn.” As to stone we:pons, 
it is rather a dangerous ground to go upon, as the 
“stone” weapons of the ancient Caribs have ben 
“found” all over Europe, having, 18 some suppose, 
been shipped in the ballast of early ‘‘ skippers,” ov beem 
brought over as curiosities in times long “ post-his- 
toric.” 

Our last zoological importation isa “ walrus: he is 
small, but “rough and ready,” and a consi ‘erable ad- 
dition to the great and other seals which flov™.der about 
in their smal] ponds in the Zoological Gurdeus. 











ART GOSSIP. 


Assrpvous work in the studios—and we know 
many artists who are very assiduously at work—is not 
always attended by commensurate remuneration, The 
present season is an unusually dull one ‘or artists. 
The revival of the Saturday receptions, indeed, brings 
many visitors to the studios, but the purchasers «rT 
few, and the money value of pictures is lower than it 
has been for some years past. Owing to this stte of 
affairs, artists are combining for auction sales of tigi 
works, 

Mr. Durand’s was the first of the season, and a suc- 
cess. His pictures were succeeded in the L ed? 
Gallery by a collection of some 200 from the studios 0° 
many of the leading artists of New York, The ‘back 
bone” of this exhibition, so to speak, was furnished 
by Mr. J. H. Dolph, whose paintinss—landscape, 
figures, and still-life—formed nearly half of the collec. 
tion. All of these pictures were sold by auction on the 
evenings of Thursday and Friday, December 12th and 
13th. Other sales of gatherings from the studios sre 
talked of ; and, considering the depression now exist. 
ing in art matters, and the probability of its beimg 
followed by an immediate reaction, connoigseurs who 
wish to pick up pictures of real value for m nimum 
prices, would do well to ‘“‘make hay while the sup 
shines.” ’ 
David Johnson is & young painter whose progress in the 
landscape branch we are pleased to nete. He has 
lately finished a large and important p'ctmre, in which 
his powers exbibit a very satisfactory developmen, 
The subject of this picture is a wide scope of scenery 
on the Hudson River, taking in stretches of both banks- 
Topographically speaking, this picture is a very faithfv 
transcript of the scenery which it represents. But ii, 
small praise to a painter to say this. Let us add, thn- 
that in addition to the loca] truth by which it is charac 
terized, Mr. Johnson’s picture is marked by ge>nine 
feeling for the phases of American autum shim 
sphere and objective material ; and that the artut is 
especially happy in his studies of rocks and trees, 

W. Bradford has brought with him from the coast of 
Labrador, where he passed most of the summer, a 
number of sketches of the wild and rugged scenery of 
that region. From these he is now engaged in painting 
severa) pictures, which wil] probably be placed on view 
in some one of the public gaileries before Jong. 

We have lately scen in the stuiio of Byron M. Pickett, 
No. 596 Broadway, some works in plastic art, which are 
worthy ot more than mere mention. Amor g these is 
an ideal marble bust, nearly finished, which embodies 


a classical conception of Tennyson’s ‘‘Cinone.” The 
expression of the face is very charming. The sulptor 
is also building up in clay a “ Cinderella,”” which 


promises well for transfer to marble. A small statuette 
in plaster of “ Little Red Ricinghood ” is also mer.tori- 
ous for design; and, in the portrait line, a marble bust 
ot a child, modeled altogether from photographs, is 
marked for character and apparent fidelity. 

There are now on exhibition in Ki wdler’s Gallery s«v- 
eral pictures lately imported irom Europe, many of them 
displaying exc lence of a high order, Gérome’s re- 
ma: kable picture of ‘‘ Moliére Dining with Louis XIV.” 
is among the nuraber, ard a capiial picture itis. Meis- 
sonier, Cabanel, Piassan, Toulmouche, and sveral 
other renowned painters of the Frenci: schoo’. are also 
well represented; and the extibiiion, eltogether, is 
the most interesting one now open i che city. 








Summary Ejectment of One of the Unrecon- 
structed from the Capitol at Washington, 
D. C- 


A man, whose name is not preserved to hand 
down in historic fame, while on his trave's reacli d 
Washington City, ond as most visitors to the city of 
magnificent distances do, he visited the capit ] and saw 
the Coneress of the United States in seasion; further 
tullowing the footsteps of many who have priced d 
| hima, he was very much discust d at tue ev) ibition the 
| congressmen iwnade of thems»lves, and left. So tar, 

perhaps, be was nor altogether a fool. 

But on coming out, he adressed one of the pol'ce- 
men on duty at the cap:tol in a violent tirade, ferven ly 
curving Cungress in general, and Thaddeus Steve:.s in 
particular, ending with a declaration that he was “‘a 
rebel,” atsesting the truth of his personal acknowledg- 
ment by a buge oath. The virtuous policeman was so 
shocked, his nicest feelings eo licerated by the astound. 
ing declaration of the irate individual, that he inceonti. 
nently pitched him out of the capitol, and pursued the 
sece-sionist with a cane. Truly all the fools are not 

| dead yet. 
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DISARMING THE GARIBALDIANS AT THE BRIDGE OF PASSO CORESE, AFTER THE BATTLE OF RETURN OF THE GARIBALDI COLUMN TO ITALIAN TERRITORY—COLONEL PIANCIANI SURRENDERING 
MENTANO. HIS SWORD TO THE SYNDIC OF ORVINO. 





Disarming the Garibaldians at_ the | French with their Chassepot rifles gained a signal vic- tion of its duration seems to culminate in this ance afterward in Italian territory, answering to roll- 
Bridge of Passo Correse, after the | tory over the ill-armed, half-naked, starving Garibal- How long will Napoleon find it a paying transaction to | call, previous to being transported to the several parts 
Battie of Mentano. dians, The defeated Garibaldians retreated through barter French troops for such prayers as the Pope and | of Italy whence they came. In this surrender all but 
After the? victory at Monte Rotundo, Garibaldi ad- ' Monto Rotundo to Passe Correse, where they gave up his College of Cardinals will give in return? 500 men were included, which 500 held Mentana, to 




















RETURN OF THE PONTIFICAL TROOPS TO ROME, AFTER THE DEFEAT AT MONTE ROTONDO. 
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SKIFF AND CANOE FOR THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


THE POPE PROMENADING NEAR CASTEL-GANDOLPHO. 


vanced to Cecchina, having run a narrow risk at Grati- | their arms to the Italian troops, and recrossed the fron- Garibaldians Recrossing the Italian secure Garibaldi’s retreat, until an overpowering French 
oli, where some of the Papal troops stiil remained, who | tiers of the Pope’s dominions to return home. Thus, Frontier. brigade was sent against them, when they surrendered, 
fired their revolvers at his party, fortunately without | apparently, the Italian msurrection ends. The French Asa companion picture to the disarmament of the | receiving all the honors of war, with a stipulation that 


effect. The battle of Mentana followed, when the ' troops alone prop the temporal throne, and the ques- Garibaldians, we give a representation of their appear- ' a free passage should be allowed them to the Italian 
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LEGISLATURE IN THE GRAND HALL OF THE LOUVRE~—THE EMPEROR 


VIEWING THE BODY OF MARSHAL O'DONNELL IN THE CHAPEL OF THE CHURCH OF ST. JOSEPH, OPENING OF THE FRENCH 
READING HIS ADDBESS. 


MADRID. 
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= frontier. Thus we may believe that the remnant of 
Garibaldi’s force is to-day herding sheep, tending vine- 
yards, etc., as before the outbreak, and Italy is tranquil 
once more. 
The Pope Promenading at Castel- 
Gandolfo, 
-| Castel-gandolfo is the favorite palace of the Pope of 
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Rome, and is situated near the Eternal City, The illus- 
tration shows the pomp with which he appears on the 
slightest occasions—a cardinal with a detachment of 
Papal guards surrounding him even when taking his 
constitutienal perambulation in his own private 
grounds. 

Viewing the Body of Marshal O'Donnell. 
This celebrated man, who has taken such an import- 














ant part in the history ot Spain that no history of that 
country can be written without giving great praise to 
his many noble actions, was, as his name shows, of 
Irish descent, though born in Spain, and always con- 
sidering himself a Spaniard. Marshal Don Leopoldo 
O’Donnell y Jorris, Count Lucena, led a Spanish army 
into Africa in 1859, to avenge Spain on Morocco. Be- 
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ing victorious in three battles, and having restored 
somewhat of the ancient prestige of the Spanish arms, 
he received the title of Duke of Tetuan, and on his re- 
turn was received with grand military honors, and 
compared to Ruy Cid Campeador and Gonzalo de 
Cordova, the greatest warriors Spain has ever produced. 
In 1863 he was dismissed from the Ministry; but in 
June, 1865, he was allowed to return, and seemed to be 





popular again. Only for a few months was he left in 

howeyer, when he was driven forth again, and 
he Marshal was obliged to remain in exile till his 
death. Now that the great man is dead, his enemies 
have caused his body to be brought to Madrid, and the 
remains exposed to public view in the chapel of the 
church of St. Joseph, as one of the most honorable of 
Spanish grandees., 
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country, where he surrendered to the Italians. 
Taking the syndic of the town by the band, the brave 
colonel said, while tendering his sword to the municipal 
officer, ‘‘ While beyond your frontier we were soldiers 
of the revolution; but here we are only peaceable citi- 
zens, submissive to the laws of Italy.” The syndic re. 
fused to accept the sword, and the soldiers rent the air 
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Return of the Garibaldi Column to Ital- | 
ian Territory—Colonel Pianciani Sur- 
rendering his Sword to the Syndic of 


Orvinio, 


Colonel Pianciani commanded a part of the rear 
guard which held the Papa! troops at bay, and permitted 
the main column to reach Passo Correse in safety. He 
directed his line of march upon Orvinio, in the Italian 
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with acclamations and cries of “ Viva Garibaldi! Viva 
| I'Italia!”” This is the scene of the illustration. 
Return of the Pontifical Troops After 
their Defeat at Monte Rotondeo. 
So long as the Garibaldians were only opposed by the 
Papal troops they were successful, and no-one can 
doubt that the present owner of Rome is indebted 
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solely to the French troops for his temporary power. In 


to bear much service. Before I was aware, the 


this engraving we present a view of the beaten and dis- | words passed my lips, ‘“‘ Not a single ornament,” 
Pirited troops of his Holiness, as they returned from | and I held it up, avd sarveyed it with a glance 
| which must have been 4 trifle contemptuous. 


their Bull Run, Monte Rotundo, toward Rome. Look 
at them and say they were not thoroughly demoralized. 
Thi ie nota retreat, but a rout, a disgrace, an over- 
who!ming victory. It wes the confidence gained by 


this giorions victory that induced the Garibaldians to | 


fight the French at Montaoa, where the Chas-epot rifle 
did such deadly execution, If the intervention of the 
Freve!i were rendered ‘mpossible, the Pope could not 
reiain lis throne a single day. 


Beats for the Empress of the French. 


These fairy-like vessels were made by an Englich 
firm and sent tothe Paris Lxhib.tion, where they ex- 
cited universal admiration from their extreme light- 
ners and elegance of model. They are built of birdseye 
maple and Spanish mahogany, richly ornamented with 
gilt scroll-work and moidings. The empress purchased 
thern for use on private w.ters, and they are well worthy 
of the distinction. The dimensions of the skiff are as 
fellows: Length, 21 feet, by 3 feet 7 inches wide. The 
canoe is decked with cedar, and is 14 feet in length, by 
2 iect 2 inches beim, with a paddle 7 feet long. 


Opening of the French Legislatare by the 
Emperor. 


Monday, the 18th ult., was the day appointed for the | 


openiug of the Lerislative Assembly, and punctually at 
one o'clock the Enp-ror app ared in the grand hall of 
the palece of the Louvre for that ;urpose. The mem- 
bers of the Se ate and Lezisliture, with ali the atten.- 
aut glitierins throog, were in their accust med places 
half an bour previous; to the entry of Napoleon and the 
Empress who acco:npinied him. In the illustration, 
ber majesty o cupies a seat on the right hand of the 
pic ure, ina galery, with the Princerses Mathilde and 
Murat on her right. Napoleon will be recognized at 
once; near him are the Prince Imperial, Prince Louis 
Lucien Bouuparte, Prince Lucien Murat, Prince Luci n 
Bonaparte, and otlcr princes too numerous to mei* 
tion. 








TICER-HUNTING IN JAVA. 


Ir is ordinarily supposed, by naturalists as 
by others, that the tiger, the symbol of cruelty and tury 
wivh the anc en's, is a terrible animai, of wuich the 
ferocity equals i's prodi.ious strength, and that the 
tiger chase is very dugerous, Travelers have immemor- 
ia‘ly ubused tue 400d faith of savans, and of all those 
who have lent an ear co them, A tiger at bay can 
scarcely be gouded into sell-defense. In order to hut 
it, nor Minie rfles, nor conical balls with po.nts of 
steel, nor exp! sive projectiles are necessary, ali travel- 
e:s, modern or otherwise, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Some stalks of bamboo, cut in a neighboring 
morass, and spit longitudinally, are the only weapons 
required to dethrone the king of the Javanese jungles. 
When a raid is made by a tiger on the flocks of a Dutch 
colony of Java, the Boers mount their horses and bid 
their Malay servants follow them. Once on the track 
of the ravisher, the Malays, each one of whom is fur- 
nished with a bundle of bamboos, tied together at the 
ends, ac vance singly toward the thicket in which the 
moustes dgesis his prey. They surround it and 
cautiously approach each other, making the circle 
emalier and smalles, and ta:ing care to keep the sharp 
end of the bamboo, split longitudinally, toward the 
tiger. Asthe Malays, concealed behind their protect- 


‘ ing weapons, advance nearer and nearer, the anima} 


passes from surprise to fear. When the circle is com, 
pletely formed, a Malvy, enclosed alone with the tiger, 
approaches it, and with his ‘ris kills it. As soon as his 
cry ot victory is heard, the belt of bamboos is broken, 
each Malay throwing down the frail rampart that 
acprrated him trom the enemy. The palpitating body 
iv yt upon a litter and carried back in triumph to the 
seme of iis depredations. 








QUESTIONINGS. 


Lirttz girl, hand tucked in mine, 
In such trustful fashion, 

In the future who shall thine 
Clasp in lover passion ? 


Wond’ring eyes upraised to mine, 
In such tender gazing, 

Who shall answer to thy look 
When those eyes are glazing ? 


Flossy curls I softly twine, 
With a whispered blessing ; 
Who shail prize those curls when I 
Am beyond this guessing ? 


Tiny foot I guide with care 
Safe past every danger ; 

What shall be thy path through life, 
Thou, to woe a stranger ? 


Little girl-- my liitle girl !— 
Nestling close and tender, 

Would that I could know the life 
That my God will send her! 





DUGOMMEN'T. 
BY CHARLES DIXON, 


From a number of equipments hanging upon 
the wall, the colonel selected a sword, released it 
from its hook, and extended ittoward me. I took 
it in surprise, drew the blade slowly trom its 
sheath, and paused in silent astonishment. A 
common-looking weapon was this, yet I notice, 
as | poised it in my hand, that the balanco, either 
for a cut and thrust, or a downright blow, was in 
exact equality; that the blade was set firmly in 
the hilt, and narrowed at the point in the most 
exquisite proportions, but these surely were com- 
mon and universal atiributes. To my eye, ther« 
existed no visible evidendgpof its superiority over 
a sergeant’s banger, yet my companion had just 
earnes ly asserted, “that it had not its equal in 
the entire French army.” I have a taste for 
adornments, Pertiaps he absence of any, in this 
instance, influenced my decision. Sword an 
scabbard were of solid steel, highly burnis'ed, 
but utterly devoid of those many decorations 
which officers of rank so freque.tly cultivate. 
The guards were not even ador.ied with that musi 
usual substitute, gili, and were welded in « man. 
per both old-fashioned and too thin, seemingly, 











** You are mistaken,” said Colonel Mortier, qui- 
etly ; ‘look in the hi't.” 
I dropped the point to the floor. AsI did so 


with dazzling radiance the facets of a brilliant 
diamond of unusual size and clearness, secured 
by steel clasps in the pommel—of itself a for- 
tune, 


| 


were highly military, causing an immediate re- | resuming our course down the hill, we talked and 
membrance in my mind of the King of Naples, joked with all the confidence of old and tried 
whom I had often seen at the head of the cavalry | friends, 


of the guard. His face was square and massive, 


And so it seemed to me he was an old acquaint- 


with a Roman nose, heavy, jet black mustache | ance. The more I saw of him the more I became 


and beard. His eyes deep set, and piercing ; his 


| shoulders broad ; and his chest full. Involunta- 
the sun’s rays, entering the open window, reflected | rily I raised my hand abruptly to my head, and | the moment when we first crossed blades. The 
| gave the military salute. He returned it instant- | name he gave me, in answer to my query, was 
| ly, and his face changed from its look of indiffer- | Dugomment, but I searched my mind in vain for 
| ence to one of interest and inquiry. 


| 


‘** Breathe upon the blade,” said my companion. | 


I did so, and at once discovered the sccret of its 
worth. Through the thin mist, I detected those 
light-blue, finely waving lines, which character- 


ize the unequaled productions of that far-famed | 


city of the Orient. 
** Damascene,” I cried. 
“It is,” said my companion ; “ see here.” 
He took the weapon in his hands and doubled 


it until tip met haft, torming a complete circle. | 


Releasing it, the pliant stecl resumed its proper 


shape with a velocity which rendered tie move- | 


ment invisible, but running the point swiftly 
against the surfaco of the opposite wall, the 
blade maintained its proportion as rigidly as a bar 
of iron, 

** Sit.down, monsieur, and I will relate you its 


| history, and mine, as I promised so long ago.” 


He drew out a campstool, and I scated myself 
in silence. Crossing his arms, and leaning !.eav- 
ily upon the sword, the colonel commenced his 
relation : 


You are aware of the events of 1814, when the 
combined armies of Europe succeeded in parting 
France from victory, happiness, liberty, and 
power, in the person of her emperor, I had been 
for two years a private in the chasseurs of the im- 
perial guard, when we received news of his ab- 
dication, Oh, direful day! It seemed to us as if 
France had left the world, to wander through 
eternal darkness ; and so for a time it had, politi- 
cally, at least. Well do I remembor his parting 


with us in the courtyard of the chatcau at Fon- , 


tainebleau—that gloomy day when battered and 


remorscless grenadiers, and battle-stained chas- | 


seurs, sobbed like children, Ah! grief kept many 
eyes wakeful that night amidst the stern ranks of 
the imperial guard! 

Well, we were disbanded. We were too loyal 
to that liberty which we had enjoyed for fifteen 
years. The Bourbons hated and distrusted us, 


and we were separated—driven forth into the | 


fields of France, unprovided for, suspected, 
watched—we of the old guard! We, for whom 
the emperor had thought nothing too good, and 


who had led us to sleep in palaces in ncarly every | 
| capital in Europe! 


I went back againto my father’s cot, in a mia- 
erabie little hamlet named St. Erfith, a few miles 
from Grenoble, arriving just in time to participate 
in the fail labor of bis vineyard, A small one it 
was, but it sufiiced to suyport my parents, and 
one sister, while a large flock of sheep, of which 


father was part owner, furnished many a luxury : 


which otherwise would never have been known. 
A few weeks passed, when the work of pressing 
and bottling being over, L resumed the oceupa- 
tion of my boyhood, and watched the sheep upon 
my native hills, which I continucd the whole suc- 
ceeding winter. It was terribly chafing to my 
proud spirit. 

For two years I had roamed, sword in hand, 
through the ficlds and cities, by the lakes and 
streams of Europe, and such a life generates not 
in one a love for the quict monotony of a villager’s 
existence. But I could donothing. France was 
exhausted, stagnated, spiritless, by the iong 
struggle she had undergone, and those re- 
verses which came at last had ruined her com- 


merce, and destroyed her home manufactories, | 


The mercantile vigor of the country lay prostrated 
and nerveless, and no employment openod its 
arms to the idling, scattered troops. I early 
learned to submit to the inevitable necessity, and 
awaited with all the patience I could command 
for the arrival of better days. 

The hamlet sustained one ina, and in this I 
soon found congenial company. Several maimed 
and discharged warriors of the republic and em- 
pire, who like myself had descended from the 
sabre to the shepherd’s crook, met nightly there, 
and I was gladly welcomed as a comrade to their 
midst. With them I passed the long winter even- 


| ings, reviving bygone experiences, and renewing 


| the fruits of all these victories. 


in imagination the scenes of former campaigns, 
They talked of Spain and Egypt, of Russia, of 
Moscow, of Prussia and Austria, and their con- 
flicts, until my bosom burned with rage and hate 
toward the implacable enemies who had destroyed 
And to increase 
the fever-heat of my restlessness, a regiment of 
infantry, stationed at Grenoble by the policy of 
the new government, formed their camp on the 


outskirts of the village, and the bar-room of the | 


“A comrade ?” he inquired. 


naparte,” I answered, cautiously. 


and we grasped hands heartily. 

**You have made a wondrous change in your 
calling, comrade,” he remarked, as we turned to- 
ward the hamlet. 


impressed with the idea that we had met before— 
a conviction which flashed through my mind at 


the memory of any such person among my army 


| acquaintances, And yet his manner, his voice, 
“Late a chasseur in the reserve guard of Bo- his actions, all struck me as familiar. I remember 
| distinctly my perplexity during that walk, but 
‘** A comrade indeed,” he said, ‘‘I too am of the | afterward, as I became habituated to him, the idea 
old guard, second division, under Marmontier.” gradually vanished from my mind, and I viewed 
‘** The same division,” I cried, stepping forward, a which followed as originating from 
| that time. 


| 


In a few minutes we had reachea the lane which 


| led to my father’s dwelling. Here he paused. 


“This road leads to St. Erfith?” he said, in« 


‘You are right,” said I, ‘‘ But when a man has | quiringly. 


no choice, he must take what he can get.” 


“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘ but my house, to which you 


‘And could you not then,” he asked earnestly, | are as welcome as a brother, is near. You cer- 


‘enlist under the Bourbons ?” 


tainly will not pass it by to apend the night at St. 


‘* Not while my emperor is alive,” I replied botly, | Erfith 2” 


with a fierce glance at one whom I now believeda 
traitor to his benefactor, 

A keen, intelligent look flashed from his eyes in 
return. I paused suddenly, with a vague dread. 
To an utter stranger I foundI had revealed en- 
mity to the existing power. My thoughts were 
unpleasantly interrupted. 

“*Are you aware,” said this man, “that I hold 


you intke hollow of my hand? If I but report | 
you at the camp beyond——” he paused, and | 


leered significantly at me. 

“And what then?” I demanded, with an as- 
sumption of confidence I was far from feeling. 

‘“*'T'o-morrow,” he replied slowly, ‘‘sees you in 
a dungeon, and I commended for having played 
the spy so successfully in St. Erfith already,” and 
he laughed lightly. 

When we first met, I had relieved him of his 
largest and heaviest bundle. It took but the 
observation of one accustomed to arms to com- 
prehend that it contained the paraphernalia of a 
soldier’s equipments. A rent in the gray horse- 


blanket which covered them had before attracted | 


my attention, and as he spoke I inserted my hand 
through the orifice. AsI anticipated, it rested at 
once upon the handle of a weapon. I felt the 
scabbard of its companion beyond, and now, 
grasping the two, I drew them forcibly forth. One 
proved a sword, the other a beautifally-ornament- 


“I would gladly stop with you,” was his answer, 
‘*if it were not necessary that I reach the hamlet 
to-night. Does not an old soldier, named Renault, 
keep an inn there ?’’ 

*“*The Maison de Campagne,” cried I, 
you his friend?” 

“*T am,” was his reply. 

“If you had but spoken that one name upon 
the mountain, it would have been suflicient to 
guarantee your truth,” said I, slightly mortified. 
‘* At least stop with me and sup ?” 

None of my invitations were accepted, however, 


** Are 


| and he passed on toward St. Erfith, leaving with 


me the bundle, which I promised to place in his 
hands at the Maison de Campagne that evening. 
Housing the sheep, I disposed of supper as quickly 
as possible, resumed the bundle, and wended my 
way toward the village, for the addition of « 
member to our circle was an event. 

I found Dugomment sitting at his easo in the 
bar-room with my army friends, to whom he had 
been introduced by Renault, a broad-shouldered, 
one-armed relic of the battalions of the first con- 
sul. He arose as I entered the room, and inform. 
ing his new acquaintances that we had met that 
evening on the road, andI had relieved him of the 


| bundle with which he had been loaded, took it 


ed heavy English rapier, of nearly equal propor- | 


tions. Choosing the former, I cast the bundle 


from me, stepped quickly in front of him, and | 
throwing the rapier at his feet, bade him defend | 
| himself, and rest the sequel of my imprisonment 


and his elevation upon the result of the conflict. 
He glanced at me in wonder, surveyed the pre- 


parations and my defiant attitude in surprise, but | 


» at last released the knapsack from his back, picked 


up the rapier, unsheathed it, and opposed me 


with an exasperating air of neutrality which | 
plainly said, ‘‘ Oh, as you will: immaterial to me.” | 


The sword wag my favorite. 
been, and compelled to wear the heavy sabres of 


Private as I had | 


the cuirassiers, I had still managed to bear with | 


me through all campaigns a light cut and thrust 
blade, and every cncampment saw me at odd 
hours practicing with a.few companions in some 
retired corner. This I had pursued with a zest 
which never admitted of weariness or satiety. 
Few, very few, were my superiors in its use whon 
we were disbanded, and now, as I grasped the 
hjlt, my martial feelings revived in fearful force, 
and I glared at my iniended victim with the 
ferocity I had experienced when opposed to Prus- 
sian or Cossack. Never felt I more confident of 
victory than when I made the first lunge at my 
unknown opponent. 


A few movements convinced | 


me that my antagonist was a man of metal. My | 


fiercest, most sudden and subtle thrusts were 
warded off with all the apparent ease and cer- 


tainty of a prescience of their intended direction. | 


Five minutes after the beginning of the fray he 
made his first aggressive action by an adroit blow 
which jarred the hilt from my grasp and placed 
|me at his mercy. I folded my arms, and awaited 
the fatal stroke. He ‘silently, however, leaned 
upon his weapon, and surveyed me sternly, 

“Do you, then,” he commenced, after a long 
silence, “ place so little confidence in former com- 
rades of the army of his majesty, that yon must 
| needs accopt every light word from their lips 
' which expresses treachery as reality ?” 

“I recognize none as comrades,” I retorted, 
*‘ who, having served under the emperor, are base 
enough, even in sport, to propose disloyalty to 
that allegiance they pledged at entering his 
guard.” 

** Comrade,” he cried, earnestly, “‘ I have indeed 


given you much provocation ; but you will not deny | 


| that it is wise to sound new acquaintances ere 
confidence is given, 


Maison de Campagne became the scene of ~ yhtly | had served—that you was not a Bourbon spy? 


carousals by the hardened privates, Political an- | The skill and readiness with arms you exhibit is a | 


imosity led to many brawls between us, in which | sufficient answer to the first ; while your prompt- 


my hot blood at first led me to take an active 
part, twice narrowly escaping arrest. 

Twice during the winter I visited Grenoble, 
hearing there faint rumors of another coming 
revolution, and fears of foul-play intended to the 
emperor, evenin the security of Elba. I returned 


| to hill-side with a dogged calmness, confident 


| 


of a change at hand, and inwardly determined to | 


hold myseit in constant readiness to strike once 
more for the liberties of France. Slowly the win- 
ter crept by, and as slowly tho spring came on. 


| One cool evening at twilight, as I was slowly 
| driving my flock toward ihe fold, I overtook on 


the mountain road a stranger, toiling painfully 
down the steep, evidently much fatigued with the 


| weight of a large bundle strapped, together with 


| nigh, he stopped and tarned toward me. 


a heavy knapsack, upon his back. As I drew 
With- 
out thought, I paused, influenced by his appear- 
ance, His whole bearing, physique and manners, 


| ness to fight with one you thought a traitor satis- 
| factorily proves your loyalty to that cause which, 
| although now lost, still commands the devotion 
of its former sustainers, Comrade, I give you my 
word of honor that I did but utter jest, and hate 
the Bourbons full as intensely as you can, We 
must be friends.” 

These words cut me to the heart. Doubt his 
word of nonor I conld not, for it was the oath 


| 


from me, and passed up-stairs, from which time 
we saw no mure of him for the evening. He said 
nothing whatever of his victory over me on the 
mountain, nor did he afterward, thereby sparing 
me considerable sarcasm, and perhaps a little 
ridicule, from the old soldier, 

Atter that I met him frequently, both upon the 
hillside, where I watched my flocks, and at the 
inn. We soon became very intimate, and I learned 
to esteem him highly for the many good qualities 
he possessed, particularly pleasing to a soldier, 
He was bold and straightforward, always spoke 
earnestly, abruptly, and to the point. He never 
boasted, but gave his opinion or experience in a 
plain, truthful manner. We soon found him to 
be generous, prompt, well versed, and a good 
companion. As a consequence, he became a 
favorite, and possessed of great influence with 
all. 

He often brought swords, of which he seemed 
to have any quantity and variety, up to my stand- 
point, and we passed the entire day in fencing. 
Never saw I a more complete master of that 
weapon—never one who held such a number of 
unusual effective styles of wielding it. His quick- 
ness was wonderful, and his handling of it almost 
superhuman. It was impossible to touch him. 
His activity and skill formed an impenetrable 
armor, through which my utmost efforts could 
not penetrate. At perfect will he baffled the most 
artful manwuvre by a series of perplexing feints 
and artifices, always confusing me, and from 
whose cover he darted out some unexpected 
lunge, which to an enemy would have carried cer- 
tain death. Of all this, however, he made no 
show, and few of the villagers knew of the power 
he bore under an unpretentious exterior. 

From whence he came, what he had been, and 
his intentions none could tell. Possibiy Renault 
might have done so, but he was far too discreet 
if he knew, and he did, to reveal what Dugom- 
ment evidently desired to pass over in silence, 
That he was well supplied with funds all knew, 
since his hotel bills were openly paid at the end 


| of each month in good, shining coin, with which 


How was I to know that you | 


which even the most degraded hussar will not | 


abuse. I grasped the hand which he extended 
toward me with: every earnest feeling of admira- 
tion and friend!iness, deeply chagrined at my im- 
petuous haste which had caused the recent com- 
bat, and not a little disappointed and surprised 
by his superiority with that weapon, upon the use 
of which I had particularly prided myself. His 
evident comprehension of the motives which had 


| 


he ever seemed furnished to an indefinite amount, 
The source it came from was a matter of conjec- 
ture to all, although there were not wanting a few 
credulous persons to affirm loudly of an existing 
compact between him and the mighty potentate 
of Pandemonium below. He frequently kept his 
room for days together, thereby increasing the 
mystery, as none else save Renault had ever been 
beyond the portal from the day he entered. But 
as for me, satisfied with his actions, which were 
ever open and manly, I paid nv attention to the 
numerous surmises, and rather discountenanced 
all mention of him, for I well knew, should the 
knowledge of such a character, having no apparent 
employment, and the least doubtfnl reputation, 
reach the mistrustful ear of government, imprison- 
iment, if no worse, would surely follow. 

In consequence of the cxisting ill-feeling, the 
military commandant had for some time past pro- 
hibited all soldiers from entering the hamlet.- 
Late in the winter the rigor of these orders began 
to relapse, and every few days now foun‘ a stroll- 
ing, vicious company, scarlet-clothed, parading 
the streets in impudent independence. In many 
places these would have bcen passed in reverential 
submission, for the common people, pleased with 
outside show and the glitror and gaudy lace of the 
dominant party, are easily pacified. In St. Erfith 
it was different—nearly the reverse. Most of the 
inhabitants had been, in some capacity, soldiers in 


controlled my conduct, however, with his genia] | the all-conquering ranks of the great emperor. To 
manners, soon dissipated all embarrassment, and ‘ such the sight of a few royalists, decked in scarlet 
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and armed, as they often were, with carabines, 
presented no such formidable prestige. : 

Trained in a school where superiority of equip- 
ments and numbers were deemed but idle show, 
when formed to resist the bravery of Frenchmen, 
they viewed the swaggering bands of royalists in 
openly expressed contempt and hatred, and im- 
mediately retaliated in increased ratio for any act 
of depredation, by the summary process of a per- 
sonal castigation. This led to plain and publicly 
acknowledged hostility. As the days warmed the 
number of these visitors naturally increased, for 
your trooper must not be confined to the barracks 
after the monotony of a close winter camp. Street 
brawls between the high-feeling parties became 
every day occurrences, in which Dugomment, how- 
ever, scldom took part, save in one or two in- 
stances when personally assailed by the grossest 
siolation of civility. Acts of violence were hourly 
perpetrated by the reckless red-coats while in the 
village, and all our men carried heavy clubs, to 
which they readily resorted upon the slightest 
provocation, As yct, fortunately, no fatal affrays 
had occurred. 

To the heated fusion of my passion, I should at 
this point have entirely yielded, but for a coun- 
teracting influence. One of the villagers, a wool 
merchant—that is, one who bought the products 
of our flocks, and after separating and cleansing, 
so!d them to parties in Grenoble—had a daughter 
by the name of Cephyse. Ah, monsieur, she was 
beautiful! We had grown up together from child- 
hood, attended the same school—such as it was— 
played at the same sports, had similar natural 
tastes, and—we loved. When I joined the army, 
a stalwart youth of twenty years, she a delicate 
young girl of sixteen, we had pledged each other 
to wed upon my return. 

Well, I went. Is it necessary to relate to you the 
sure degeneration that followed? You can judge 
something of the examples I encountered. I was 
inexperienced, unsophisticated. Is it a wonder 
that my still pliable mind gradually changed its 
form from the pure mold of childhood, and was 
remodeled, by the ever acting tools of an army’s 
immorality, into an inward stained inversion, but 
outward seeming, of its former self? When I did 





return, scarred even to disfigurement by many a 
‘rightful seam on cheek and hand, and found her | 
radiant, blooming, beautiful, just coming into all | 
ihe charfhing froshness of womanhood, I felt as 

hough she was an angel, and my very presence | 
near her a sacrilege. But she met me with kisses 

as of old, and loved me the same—loved me— 

whom two years of flexible contact with the world 
had altered from youth’s purity to all the black- 
ened, reckless spirit of a hardened soldier, and 
the bitterness of one who has suffered his moral 
clearness to become dimmed, his faith in human- 
ity weakened, and his finer feelings blunted ; so 
I told her unreservedly, for ‘hen I knew the fear- 
ful decline I had undergone. But she was con- 
tent to take me as I stood, inwardly and outward- 
ly deformed by scars, and trust to time to eradi- 
cate them, Great heaven! what did she see in 
me to give her hope? 

It is wonderful what that girl did forme. She 
remodeled me again, how, I do not know. I nevcr 
could tell, but in her hands I once more com- 
menced to feel self-pride and confidence in my 
own uprightness. Gradualiy she sifted out that 
dross I had acquired, and replaced it with the 
shadow of her own truth and virtue, It was one 
of the turning points of my life. Oh, it were bet- 
ter I had then been suffered to sink into that 
abyss of darkness, rather than so lifted up to be- 
hold for a brief time the light and sky, again to 
drop almost beyond their limit! 

Monsieur, when thinking of that time I always 
grow bitter. Looking back upon my career, I 
perhaps find it, in a military view, successful. I 
have received the commendations of the greatest 
warriors of the modern world, But morally it has 
been a ruin and a failure. I have slain many men 
in honorable warfare, have assisted in the spolia- 
tion of foreign homes, and made widows and 
orphans by the score ; but what, what have I ever 
done to advance happiness and prosperity ? Why, 
nothing. You will say of me that these thoughts, 
coming so uncalled for in this relation, are mor- 
bid, and so they are. Yet the contrasted mem- 
ory of what our wedded life would have been, 
canses them to rest with crushing weight upon 
my spirits, Ah, well, I loved her—loved her. To 
me she was 2 superior being, an angel of light. 

Our bridal day was sct—the last one of spring. 

I can hardly realize now how contradictory 
were ny ideas at that period. Ambition and an 
inbred taste for adventure struggled hard with 
love. 1t was not natural I should give up my in- 
clinations at once, and I could not see, as at this 
moment, which afforded the most real pleasure. 
All day upon the hillside, whether I was alone in 
my meditations, or my new friend, Dugomment, 
accompanied me, I dreamed of martial fame, of 


side, and take his way onward in a direction sim 
ilar to my own. I hastened my footsteps, and 
was soon near enough to recognize him. It was 
as I had thought, Dugomment, who, with a cara- 
bine slung lightly over,his shoulder, was return- 
7 hg the inn after a day’s solitary practice on the 
I had nearly overtaken him, when from the op- 
posite direction I saw several forms approaching 
through the gathering twilight. The loud, con- 
fident tones, the wide, free steps, sufficiently pro- 
claimed the characters of the new-comers as‘Troy- 
alists. I hurried on, and contrary to my fears, 
no collision occurred between them and Dugom- 
ment in passing, but the last man, as soon as 
fully by, turned and addressed him with some in- 
sulting word. Dugomment replied instantly with 
a blow across the speaker’s face that nearly felled 
him to the earth. By this time I was near enough 
to discover, with dismay, that the group consisted 
of officers who seldom visited St. Ertith, and be- 
ing generally well-conducted and orderly, weve 
not molested. 

The person who had been struck, and who wore 
the epaulets of a captain, pale with rage, gave 
forth some fiery order to his companions, at which 
all sprang forward toward Dugomment. Far from 
being alarmed at this ominous movement, the 
latter, calm and collected, cocked his carabine 
and raised it to his shoulders. 

** Hold!” he cried, in a clear, commanding tone. 
The carabine was leveled. ‘Another step and 
one dies sure. I am no idle hand at clubbing 
with a gunstock.” 

The officers paused hesitatingly, awed by his 
resolute manner, 

‘In the army in which I served,” continued 
Dugomment, with cutting sarcasm, ‘‘a captain 
who avenged his insults only by the assistance of 
half a dozen comrades in the manner of a private, 
was deemed a coward !” 

The swarthy face of the royalist reddened. 

** We never fight with low-born, untitled vaga- 
bonds,” he replied insultingly. 

** As being your superiors, they would not con- 
descend to meet such poltroons who conquer by 
superiority of numbers,” retorted Dugomment. 

‘* Why, base vandal!—Do you use the sword ?” 
the epithet aud question came thickly from the 
lips of the royalist. : 

“*I do,” was the instant reply. 

** And will you meet me ?” 

“Tf you dare.” 

** At what time ¢” 

‘*To-morrow’s sunrise, at the Lovers’ Rock, by 
the mountain, with a second—swords.” 

“Tt shall be so,” and despite the remonstrance 
of his companions the captain reiterated his de- 
termination, and turning their faces toward me, 
all resumed their course to the camp. 

I heard the boastful, confident sentences as they 
passed by : 

“Tl cut up this provincial as I would a fowl if 
he appears. Why should I refuse to meet him?” 

I hurried on to catch Dugomment, who had 
vanished and walked rapidly in the direction 
of the hamlet. To my surprise I did not succeed 
in overtaking him. Arriving at the Maison de 
Campagne, I found he had not been seen, and 
although I waited for him to appear for some 
time, he did not come. I then went to Cephyse, 
and passed the most happy evening of my life. 
Ah, well! 

I found my father awaiting my roturn at 
home with a message from Dugomment, who had 
been there during the evening, requesting me, as 
a particular favor, to be ready and accompany 
him the next morning at sunrise—‘‘ he had some- 
‘thing to show me.” Although aware of the 
probable sight in store, I said nothing, and im- 
mediately retired. I felt flattered by the pre- 
ference he showed in choosing his second, and 
aware of the quictude and seclusion required by 
participants in such scenes, I resolved to inform 
noone of the intended duel. 

I arose on the following morning before dawn, 
and walked down the grassplot to the fence 
which marked the boundary of our yard. At the 
gate I found Dugomment. I had not expected 
him for half an hour to come, and was surprised. 

** Ah! you are early,” he remarked. 

** And you ?” I queried. 

“Have just arrived. I did not expect to see 
you quite yet, however. I have little job to finish 
before breakfast, in which I wish your company 
asasecond. I am to mect an officer of the camp 
this sunrise at the Lovers’ Rock.” 

“T was a witness of the affair of last evening,” 
was my reply ; “ but what!” as I caught sight of 
his sword ; “‘ this is not the one you have chosen 
to fight a duel with?” and I took it in my hands 
in amazemeut. 

It was the same one I am leaning upon, plain 
and unattractive then as you now see it, Du- 
gomment looked down at the weapon affec- 





future campaigns and victories, holding myself 


ready for any movement which could afford an- | 


other opportwnity to aid the cause of freedom, 
and confident that the new principles instilled in 
me by Cophyse, would effectually ward off the 
dangers of the camp. And still I had forsaken 
my old habit of lounging at the bar of the Maison 
de Campagne, and my evenings were spent in the 
society of ber I loved, All night I dreamed of 
her, content to abandon glory and fame that we 
might live together in some cottage, no matter 
how humble, The day succeeding found me argu- 
ing and disputing with Dugomment upon the 
propriety of some particular charge made in days 
gone by, or vainly wishing for a chance to again 
embark upon the bloody waves of war in search 
of honors. With such strange medley the winter 
ended, and the spring commenced. 

One evening I had housed my sheep, and wan- 
dered slowly down the road toward the hamlet, 
The hour was early, and I was in no haste, aware 
that the household duties of Cephyse would de. 
tain her from company for some time to come, 
As I reached the outskirts of the village, I ob 


tionately. 

We soon started across the fields for the ap- 
| pomnted place. A more lovely morning I never 
| witnessed ; it equaled Austerlitz, The sky was of 
a mellowed brown, with a foreground of purest 
green from the mountain foliage just springing 
into life, the early air balmy but bracing, and the 
| grass bencath our feet fresh and exhaling 
frayrance at every footstep. As we drew near the 
Lovers’ liock, we beheld the hostile captain and 
his second in the distance equally ready. 

Lovers’ Rock was a large, isolated boulder at 
| the foot of the mountain, well-known as a picnic 
| and holiday ground. The lot at its base was Icvel 
and well trodden, the place of all others for a 
| meeting, although a profanation upon the uses to 
| which it was accustomed. 

There was no recognition by the principals pre- 
vious to the fight; no friendliness between the 
seconds. Dugomment nodded to the captain as 
we entered the level spot, but it was unheeded. 
A scornful smile curled for a moment the grim 

| visage of the royalist, as he noticed the ap- 
| parently simple sword of his entagonist. He was 





service, and viewed the coming scene merely a8 
an interesting interlude from the sameness of his 
quarters. His bronze face contracted as the sun’s 
first rays flashed from behind the mountain, and 
he advanced toward Dugomment with an air of a 
man who has a satisfactory operation to perform 
and perfect reliance in his powers. My com- 
panior met him half-way, and uttered a courteous 
“en garde!” The next moment, the stillness of 
the morning wis disturbed, as their blades met. 
The captain handled a heavy English sword, 
whose gilded hilt, with imposing crimson tassels 
floating from the pommel, presented a great con- 
trast to the plainness of its opponent. Both were 
highly polished, and the morning beams reflected 
the quick evolutions, in a thousand brilliant 
scintillations. I can tell you nothing of the fray 
@®om that moment; the after horror has driven 
it from me. With a companion versed as mme in 
carte and tierce, and puncto and passado, there 
could be but one result, The royalist was trans- 
fixed after a few passes, and fell a corpse. His 
second, a coarse, brutal man, in a fit of rage at 
the death of his champion, drew a pistol and dis- 
charged it Dugomment. It skimmed by, leaving 
him unharmed, but, oh, God! it was destined for 
& purer bosom, as it sped onward to Cephyse, 
who was blithely tripping across a distant meadow, 
and she dropped before my sight, dead. Just 
heaven! the sight transformed me to a demon. 
With this good sword I cleft in twain the brain of 
her murderer, and but for Dugomment should 
have disgraced myself by smiting a fallen foe. 
Oh, the long, intense woe of that day! Will it 
never leave my memory? It stands there, ever | 
prominent, in the front rank of thought. Well, 
we carried her lovely form bnek to its village cot, 
and the earth became to me the darkened curse 
it has since always been. I have no recollection 
of the next two days. I was stupefied with my 
sudden loss, and knew and felt nothing but a 
dull, deadening sense of pain. But the third, 
when came my frightful wakening, will never 











cease to oppress my soul. That day the whole 
mourning village escorted her body, peerless and 
beautiful even in death, to its long home, and | 
when I heard the awful, muffled echo of the | 
falling clods upon her coffin, oh, terrible was the | 
knowledge that with her was buried for ever my | 
heart’s peace and my life’s hopes of salvation. 
It was late at night when I left her grave, and 
just before I bade farewell to the spot, I knelt in the 
clear starlight, and uttered a solemn oath, never 
to rest quietly in France until that hated alien 
power which had sustained and paid her mur- 
derer was driven from the throne. 

It was all I had left to occupy my mind. [e- 
main in St. Erfith I could not, and the low mut- 
terings of the coming storm of revolution gave 
me trust that in the fury of its blast I might hope 
to find in political excitement that forgetfulness 
without which life was unendurable. 

As I arose a touch was upon my arm, a hand 
grasped mine in sympathy. It was Dugomment. 

“T have heard you,” he said, ‘I, too, am | 
under a vow of ceaseless enmity to the Bourbons. 
Henceforward we are friends and brothers in this 
cause.” 

Ah, how the presence of an earnest friend up- 
holds one at such a moment. I could say 
nothing, and leaning upon his arm, returned 
silently to the village. He bade me go and pass 
the night with him, and I obeyed. Buried in | 
mournful thought, I retired to his room at the} 
Maison de Campagne, and lay in dismal reflection 
until daylight. 


As we arose, I scanned the apartment and was 
impressed with its warlike appearance, although 
my mind was too preoceuppied to dwell upon it | 
long. Every window was surmounted with two 
swords crossing the upper corners, and a star 
of ten hung suspended over the bed. All were of 
different character and make, and at any other 
time would have attracted my strictest attention. | 
Several beautiful carabines, dueling pistols, knap- | 
sacks, .ud a helmet, were arranged at intervals | 


savored more of the barracks than an inn. 
large mirror hung opposite the door. Dugom- 
ment at first arising approached this, placed the 


revealed a life-sized portrait of the late emperor, 
so exceeding life-like that I immediately raisad 
my hand to my head in the customary deferential 
salute. 

“This is my inspiration,” said he; ‘ the hope 


He dressed, and descended to the dining-room. 

The short meal was hardly concluded, ere a 
number of soldiers came rushing into the room, 
and demanded vehemently to see the men who had 
killed their captain and lieutenant. They were 
furious with rage, and taken, as we were, by com- 
plete surprise, it would have been disastrous to 
have attempted resistance. Fortunately an 
officer appeared and ordered them back to camp, 


than the just averted cloud. 








Lapres who have yet to suit themselves with 
cloaks for the ensuing opera season, will be pleased to 
learn that elegant patteras have just been received from 
Paris. Full-length cloaks of fur cloth, lined with white 
silk, and trimmed with blue and white silk ribbon or 
lace, will be the prominent style among the elite. Tho 
color of the material is principally whi Ithough a 
sprinkling of purple or delicate green gi it a more 
jaunty appearance. Another very neat and graceftl 
attire isa saque of imitation lamb’s wool, cut short at 
the sides, and terminat ng in a tab about nine inches 

uare in front and wack. The sleeves are rather tight, 
and the collar is formed by pointed ribbon. The aaque 
is ornamented with blue and white silk ribbon or nar- 
row lace, and large crystal buttons, 


A Human Sxurre.—Nothing on earth can 
smile but human beings. Gems may flash refiected 
light, but what is a diamcnd-flash compared with an 
eye- and mirth-flasn? A face that cannot s:wile 
is like a bud that cannot biessom, and dries up on the 
stalk. Laughter is day, and sobriety is night, and a 





smile is the twilivht that hovers gently between botb, 


served a man step from the bushes near the road” | a tal!, powerful man, who had evidently scen much | and more bewitching than either, 





of the future lies with that man.” | 


but his threats to us pictured an event darker | 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 


A HUSBAND accompanied his wife to confes- 
sion. The lady having opened her griefs, the father 
who was shriving her insisted on administering a severe 
penitential scourging. The husband, hearing the first 
stroke :nflicted on his better-half, interfered, and urged 
that his wife was delicate, and that, as he and she were 
one fi-sh, it would be better for him, as the wage sad 
vessel, to receive the scourging intended tor his he! 
mate. The confessor having consented to this sub 
tution, the man knelt in his wife’s place, while she 
retired from the confessional. Whack! whack! went 
the cat, followed by a moan irom the good man’s lips. 

“Harder! harder!” ejaculated the wife; “I am a 
grievous sinner.” 

by pena whack! whack ! 

“Lay iton!” cried she; ‘‘I am the worst of sinners,” 

Whack! whack! anda howl trom the sufferer, 

“Never mind his cries, father!” exclaimed she. 
**Remember only my sins! Make him smart here, 
that I may escape in purgatory.” 


A mopest individual in the Nutmeg State 
announces that his golden wedding will come off just 
thirty years from now, and offers a liberal discount on 
any presents his friends then design to make him. 


2 4 SUBSCRIBES to a moral reform paper called 
at the post-office the other day and inquired if 
Friend of Freedom had come ? . . - 

“‘No,”’ said the postmaster; “there has been no such 
person here for a long time.”’ 


Ir is said that some mothers are growing so 
affectionate, that they give their children chloroform 
previous to whipping them. 


What is the difference between a watchmaker 


and a jailor? The one sells watc 
whee watches and the other 


Ir a Colt’s pistols has six barrels, how m 
ought a horse pistol to have ? Is, ited 


‘“‘An, Jemmy,” said a sympathizing friend 
to a man who was just too late for the train, “ you did 
not run tast enough.” 


“Yes I did,” said Jommy; “but I didn’t start soon 
enough.” 


Wuar is the difference between a maiden of 
sixteen and a maiden of sixty? One is careless and 
happy and the other hairless and cappy. 


TWo DISTINGUISHED philosophers took shelter 
under one tree during a heavy shower. After some 
“— one — — he felt the rain, 

** Never mind,” replied the other; “there are plent 
of a. When this one is wet through we will go to 
another, ‘ 


Prorgsson Doremus once placed a linen 
hanckerchief in the explosive condition of gun-cotton 
end threw it into the wash. Bridget washed, dried and 
sprinkled it ready for ironing, without a suspicion of 
its character. The moment she piaced the hot iron 
upon it the handkerchief vanished into the air, nearly 
as the poor = oe Ro her senses, Had this 
occurred an age ago, the professor would ha’ ssed 
for a “limb of Satan.”’ . _— 


A Yankee doctor has suey got up a rem- 
edy for hard times. 1t consists of ten hours’ hard 
labor, well worked in. 


An Italian conversing with some friends on 
the subject of the great ‘ujury—Tieuie- bad sustzined 
from an inundation ot the Tiber, declared that they 
ought all to pray for the river to be seriously irdisposed 
in — ae asked a his reason, he replied: 

** Because he does nothing but mischief when 
confined to his bed,’’ , _ 


A DISTURBED preacher remarked, “If that 
cross-eyed lady in the side aisle, with red hair anda 
blue bonnet, don’t stop talking, I must point he, out to 
the cong: egation.”’ 


Wuy are jokes like nuts? Because the 
dryer they are the better they crack. 


A MAN lately inquiring for letters at a coun- 
try post-office, was toid there was none, upon which 
~« + if there was not another post-office in the 
place 


Ar a fashionable dinner a gentleman ob- 
served a person who sat opposite use a toothpick which 
had just done the same service to his neighbor. Wish- 
ing to apprise him of his mistuke, he said: 

“I beg your parion, sir, but you are using Mr. ——’s 
toothpick.” 

“IknowlIam. By the powers, sir, do you think I 
am not going to return it?” 


THERE was something exquisite in an Amer- 
ican’s reply to the European traveler, when he asked 
if he had just crossed the Alps? 

“Wal, now you call my attention to the fact,” said 
he, ‘‘I guess I did pass risin’ ground.” 


An old gentleman who has dabbled all his 
life in statistics, says he never heard of but one woman 
who insured her lite. He accounts for this by the sin- 
gular fact of one ofthe questions being, ‘* What is your 


along the walls. The bed was made of soldiers’ | 98°?” 
blankets, and the entire outfit of the chamber | 


Way is an overworked horse like an um- 


A | brella? 


Because ‘t is used up. : 


Queer thing is an insurance policy. If I 


face to the wall, and pulling away a sliding, cover, | can’t sellit, Lcan-cel it; aud if I can-cel it, I can’t sell 


it. 


Wuy were the old Whigs like a sculptor? 
Because they took Clay and made a bust. 


‘* Wuica way do you travel from?” asked a 
wag of a crooked-backed gentleman, 

**l came straight from Boston,” was the reply. 

“Then you must have been shockingly warped ou 
the road, sir.” 


Way are a shoemaker’s plans always frus- 
trated? Because his atlempts always end in de-feet, 


A NEIGHRORING city is just now honored by 
a gentleman who sings so hish that he 18 obliged to 
slip his suspenders before he can get down again. 


Apropos of the recent meteoric shower, an 
old lady having been informed of the coming event, 
prepared to enjoy it in a characteristic manner. The 
tollowing is ber account of the display: “‘ He told me as 
how the stars were goin’ to fall agin’ like I hearin’ tell - 
off, the time that some folks thought the world was 
goin’ to be set on fire. Well, I counted the minutes, 
and at last, according to the notches I cut in that door- 
caey thar, the hourcame, I had supper uncommon 

ie that night, and left the coffee pot bilin’, and some 
cold pork and greens and corn set by the fire, and de- 
termined to set up and see the stars shute. It was sorter 
coolish, but I got under that shed so that I could give 
‘em a fair chance; and I sot, and I sot, and sot, and 
smoked a powerful deal, and then I'd eat a bit and take 
a cup of coffee, and watch agin—and I kept it up dil 
broad daylight, I didn’t see a single one of the 
blasted critters budge."’ 

Lowe says that the attempt to get gold 


wi' hout earning it, is a chase that brings some men to 
a four-in-band on Shoddy avenue, and sume to the pen- 
itentiary. 

WueEn Maria Tree left the stage, the follow- 
ing couplet was writien in the green-room, by G. Col- 
man: 

You bloom and charm us, yet the bosom grieves 

When Tiées of your description take their leaves. 


Everz art is best taught Ly example ; good 
deeds produce good friends, 


Scene in the Harbor of Santa Cruz, West 
Indies, During the Recent Earthquake. 


Tux West Indies have been terribly afflicted 
during the past few months, and since the purchase ot 
the Island of St. Thomas it and the adjacent isles have 
been pretty thoroughly spoiled byghurricanes and earth- 
quakes, The last excitement was dif Farthquake on the 
isth ult., which troubled the sea as much as it did the 
dand. 

The earthquake commenced about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, throwing down many buildings and loose 
masonry-work that had been injured by the hurricane 
described in this paper. Ata quarter past three a bore, 
or large wave, about thirty feet high, was observed 
coming toward Santa Cruz trom the south, like the tidal 
waves of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, where the 
tide rises so quickly as to drown such living beings as 
may be at low water-mark at the time of the flow. 
As thjs bore advanced the water in the harbor receded, 
leaving all the shipping aground, so that the vessels were 
violently dashed about by the wave, whirled about in 
the backset of the waters, and finally driven on shore. 
The United States steamer De Soto parted the cables on 
her heaviest anchors, and sustained some damage, but 
steam being immediately gotten up, her steam pumps 
soon cleared her ot water. The steam corvette Monon- 
gahela, commanded by Commodore 8. B. Bissell, was 
driven on shore, and landed high and dry on the wharf 
in front of the town of Santa Cruz, about four feet 
above high water-mark. Her only ig§ury was the bend- 
ing ot her stern-post, and the destruction of part of 
her false keel, but if launched she could return to the 
United States without further assistance. Since the 
. 18th ult., daily earthquaker have been felt, but gradually 
decreasing in number and violence up to the 28th, when 
the usual tranquility again became the natural order of 
things to be expected. 


A Daring Robbery in William Street, New 
York City. 
Tue most daring robbery of the season was 
Committed about ten o’clock on Friday morning last, 
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SCENE IN THE HARBOR OF SANTA CRUZ, WEST INDIES, DURING THE RECENT EARTHQUAKE. 


A DARING ROBBERY IN WILLIAM STRBET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Dec, 28, 1867 


near the corner of Wiliam an Wall streets. A clerk 
in the employ ot the New York State National Bank, 
while returning from the Clearing House with a quantity 
of exchange checks and notes, amounting in value to 
over three million two hundred thousand dollars, 
was seized by two respectably-dressed men, who, 
after a desperate struggle, during which severe in- 
juries were inflicted about the head and face of the 
clerk, succeeded in wreuching the bag containing the 
valuables trom his grasp. The robbers immediately ran 
toward a sleigh they had left in readine»s in William 
street, and, jumping in, drove rapidly way. In spite 
of bis wounds, the young man started in pursuit, ob- 
| tained a foothold upon the runners of the sleigh, and 
attempted to regain his bag. One of the robbers com- 
| menced beatizg him upon the head, and endeavored 
| to push him from his unpleasant position, while his 
| confederate whipped the horse until the party were 
| carried along at lightning speed. The clerk clung to 
| the sleigh until the repeated blows from the bold ras- 
| cal stunned him, when he fell backward to the ground. 
f Owing to the severe snowstorm of the previous day, 
business mev were delayed in getting to their offices, 
| and the affair did not create much excitement at the 
| time. The bank sustained only the loss of the bills, 
about five hundred dollars, as the checks are receiv- 
| able only at its office. 


Scene at the Office of the New York Daily 
News. 


Durine the five o'clock issue of the New 
York Daily News, the delivery room of that paper pre- 
sents a series of as animated scenes as will be met with 
anywhere in the city. About half an hour previous to 
| the delivery of the papers, a brigade of newsboys take 
the place by storm, and, after posting their pickets to 
| prevent a surprise from the policeman detailed to pre- 
serve order, resolve themselves into a menagerie, in 
| which all the vices, pacsions and strategic skill of that 
powerful organization are exhibited with telling effect. 
The room in which their feats of strength and duplicity 
are performed is about 120 by 20 feet in size, in the 
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cextre of which an impromptu ring is formed, and the 
exercises commence with a dextrous manauvre by 
Master Christie, the “‘s'ar”’ of thetroupe. This youth 
is a one-legged amateur, and besides possessing rare 
ability as a sleight-of-hand performer, is equally expert 
iv gymnastic contortions; but his favorite entectain- 
ment is to stand upon bis head during the space of five 
minutes while his companions dance @ lively reel about 
him. While in this position his body resembles an old- 
fashioned sign-board, the index finger being formed by 
bis remaining leg. He is held in high estimation by 
the “entire company,” aud our picture shows them 
giving him a triumphal march. Bending the crab, 
walking with the head bent over backward almost to 
the floor, and with the arms crossed on the breast, leap- 
frog, marbles and the other juvenile games follow, 
interspersed with brilliant rounds of puzgilistic diver* 
sion, and @ series of pocket-picking executed in an 
exceedingly adroit manner. Several nimble lads, 
selected for their wry faces and short hair, give a faith- 


ful illustration of the habits, agility and treachery of | 


the monkey-tribe, springing with a bound to the top ot 
the bars separating thera from the paper-stand, cutting 
up ludicrous antics, and then, with loud sbrieks, jump- 
ing into the midst of their gapingaudience. As soon as 
the papers are ready for delivery the exercises terminate, 
and the participants are. scattered to the most remote 
localities in the city, where they fill the air with the 
intellience: ‘Five o’clock edition! Daily News! 
Only ons cent!” 





Street Fight between Negro Minstrels. 


A sLoopy tragedy was enacted on the after- 
noon of the 11th instant in front of the Fifth Avenue 
Opera House, in 24th street, in which one person was 
killed and another severely if not fatally wounded, 
For several months past there has been considerable 
rivalry existing between the principiis of two well- 
known minstrel troupes of this city, and this fearful 
affair grew out of an attempt by one ot the parties to 
obtain satisfaction from the other for having uttered 
slanderous statements about business affairs. Last 
summer, while Kelly & Leon and Sam Sharpley were 
giving a series of entertainments at Boston, high words 
passed between Messrs. Leon and Sharpley, owing to 
the breaking ot a ccntract between the latter and two 
cloz-dancers, who, it was alleged, had been induced to 
break the contract made with Sharpley, and enter into 
an engagement with Kelly & Leon, through statements 
made by the latter that Sharpley was not a responsible 
person, and that his property in this city was mozt- 
gazed. 

The parties did not again meet until during a matinée, 
on the afternoon of the aff:ay, when Sam Sharpley went 
to the Fitth Avenue Opera House, of which he is lessee, 
to transact some private business, after which, and while 
witnessing the performance, he noticed Messrs. Kelly 
and Leon in the audience. 

Having made up his mind to call Leon to an account 
tor having attacked his private character,Sharpley waited 
until the other parties leftthe house, and then followed 
them a short distance toward Broadway, when, being 
joined by the treasurer of his troupe, he overtook them, 
and, walking up to Leon, accused him of making dis- 
piraging remarks about his character and business. 
Leon positively devied having made any of the state- 
ments charged against him, and applied some indelicate 
remarks to his accuser, upon which, it is stated, Sharp- 
ley dared Leon to repeat his abusive epithets, at the 
same time placing himself in a fighting attitude. Leon 
complied with this demand, and was immediately struck 
by Sharpley. A scuffle ensued between Kelly, Leon and 
Sam Sharpley, during which Thomas Sharpley, the 
murdered man, first made bis appearance on the scene, 
and Leon started off on a run toward Fifth Avenue. | 
Kelly struggled to his feet, and drawing a four-barreled 
pistol, fired at Thomas Svarpley, wounding him fatally. 
The wounded man fell to the sidewalk, and while upon 
the ground received the contents of ar»ther barrel of 
Kelly’s pistol; then Sam Sharpley drew a revolver from 
his pocket, and, determined to avenge the murder of 
his brother, shot Kelly in the head. 

The arrival of a strong force of policemen put an end 
to the fatal affray. A coach was procured and the body 
of the murdered man removed to the Morgue; Kelly 
was assisted to a drug-store, where his wound was 
dressed, and the other parties were arrested and con- 
veyed to the station-house, to await an examination. 

The deceased, Thomas Sharpley, had been a resident 
of this city but a short time, having formerly carried 
on the brokerage business in Philadelphia; was thirty- 
one years of age, and leaves a widow and two children, 


THE DRAGON RING. 


Ill.—A ROSE WITH A THORN, 


Two pays previous to the events last recorded 
a young man, walking leisurely along one of the 
up-town streets, passed a church, from which 
proceeded the full, deep notes ofa powerful organ. 
He seemed attracted by this, for he stopped, 
knocked the ashes off his cigar, tapped his boot 
with his slim cane, and seemed to have no more 
important business on hand at that moment than 
to listen. 

The young man entered the cathedral after 
listening for some time, and found few people 
therein. The voice of the organ now had increased 
power, and the thunders of the bass rolled under 
the arched roof and shook the chains of the 
censer lamps. The flames of these burned like 
the glow of the will-o’-the-wisp, the light, colored 
by the lofty windows of stained glass, rested on 
the tall pillars and over the wide aisles, floored 
with checkered marble. Holy pictures of the 
saints were set in the glass, and the glory of light 
dwelt upon them. Here, Christ,who, being divine, 
could put in one act a thousand purposes, blessed 
little children ; there, restored sight to the blind. 
In this subdued light, in the dim air, hung the 
odor of the incense, like the robes the prayers 
cast off ere they fled to heaven. It was a bright 
day without, and the world was busy with trade ; 
but here all was peace. Even the voice of the 
orvan was now hushed. 

Then the few worshipers left the cathedral softly 
and solemnly, and, save the priest, who stood, white- 
robed, at the richly-carved altar, the young man 
seemed alene. He was behind a massive column, 
and did not observe a third person. Nor was he 
observed ; for, at best, the light was dim and the 
pillar shadowed him. He looked up toward the 











and more ethereal than any smoke of incense. 
If the forehea* above, being broad, and full, and 
calm, could only be compared to the sky, then the 
eyes were two stars set in a firmament of thought, 
for thought is as measureless as space. 

A young girl, plainly dressed, passed along the 
aisle, and knelt witheut at a confessional, The 
priest entered it, 

The young man started when he saw the face, 
for he thought he had never before seen one half 
so beantiful. Perhaps the uncertain light added 
to the glamour, yet he watched the kneeler closely. 
Her eyes were large and lustrous, her hands small 
—indeed her whole figure was petite, He could 
compare her to nothing but a diamond ip 4a 
mean setting, or a rose in bloom at a miser’s door. 
Though her voice seemed timid, he detected a 
Celtic accent, and surmised at once, correctly, 
that at least one of her parents was of that origin. 

‘Well, daughter,” said the priest, “‘ go on.” 

‘* We have had bad luck this week, holy father ; 
for brother has been shot in the arm.” 

** How did that happen?” 

‘He was in a boat, he says, chasing a man who 
had money ; for we are poor, and he thought we 
needed it most. So he was shot in the elbow, 
and he crios and moans all day, although the 
doctor has taken out the ball.” 

“Serves him right, the villain! 
geing to commit a robbery, was he ?” 

** Yes, father,” 

** Well, go on,” 

“TI was in a dry-goods store yesterday, and 
when the clerk had turned his eyes, I slipped a 
pair of kid-gloves in my pocket, for I had no 
money to pay for them. Is that a sin, holy 
father ?” 

The child-like expression of perfect inuocence 
on the face of the girl attracted the young man, 
even while he heard from her own lips that she 
= a thief. The priest’s reply was stern and 
cold : 

‘Daughter, the holy commandmentsays, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal,’ It means you shall not take even 
a pin that does not belong to you. You must 
return the gloves—to-day, if you can. Go back 
to that store, and when the clerk again turns his 
eyes, replace what you have stolen.” 

“*T wil do as you say, father. I have sinned 
more than this: I have sinned in thought, for you 
told me once that it was possible so to sin.” 

**Well, I absolve thee of all.” He placed his 
white hand on her black hair and blessed her. 
“Chili,” he continued, “steal no more, Be 
truthful and virtuous, Now, tell me you are sorry 
for all your sins,” 

‘IT am very sorry, holy father.” 

She put on her hood andstarted from the church, 
the priest following. He discovered the young 
man behind the pillar, and stopped and addressed 
him: 

‘Have you heard this young girl’s confession?” 

**T have.” 

“Then promiee me, here, you will never reveal 
one word of it, or take advantage of it in any 
way ?” 

‘**T promise.” 

The young man also quitted the cathedral, fol- 
lowing the girl. There seemed to be a sort of 
magnetism that drew him toward her. Her cha- 
racter repulsed him; but her beauty triumphed | 
over all, What, now, did he care if her brother, 
a few nights before, had attempted to murder him 
while he was carrying a box away ina boat? He 
only thought of the sister’s loveliness. He over- 
took her in his walk. She looked up, timidly, and 
addressed him : 

**You heard my confession ?” 

**'Yea.” 

**You will not tell of it ?” 

** No, never.” 

**Do you know my brother ?” 

‘*T am the one he attempted to murder.”, 

**Did you shoot him ?” 

"No; I do not know who shot him.” 

**T am glad my brother did not hurt you.” 

** Why ?” 

** Because you are so splendid.” 

He laughed. 

** Are you going home with me?” 

** Yes.” 

** We live in a poor place,” 

**Do you work ?” 

‘Yes ; I wash the clothes, and keep the house 
for brother,” 

‘This is the house,” she said, at length. 

**May I come and see you?” 

“Yes; come in the day-time, when brother is 
not at home.” 

‘* You said I was splendid, won’t you kiss me?” 

** You may kiss me,” and she put up a pair of 
the reddest of lips for the salute. 

He bent down, kissing them tenderly, and 
turned away, but with no news for the Daily Press 
gleaned from that afternoon’s ramble. 


So he was 





IV.—THE RING OF THE TRUE METAL. 
THE morning succeeding the adventure at the 
opera, Miss Lorraine decided to call in person 
upon Mr. Enderby. So between the hours of ten 


| and eleven her glittering coupé was stopped be- 


fore the office of the Daily Press, and with the 
assistance of the footman she alighted upon the 
walk, She was richly dressed, and as she thought, 
in her most becoming attire. It was somewhat 
strange that she should be so particular in this 
respect, when she was only to call upon a poor 
young man in a dingy street down town. 

She ascended the stairs, narrow, and black with 
dirt, and rapped ata door with the words Daily 
Press in black letters on the ground glass. 





George Enderby opened the door, and bowed to 
| her very respectfully, if not distantly. Papers in 
| the most abject confusion lay scattered over the 
| floor ; books lay piled on the tables and chairs 
with the utmost contempt for order, and there 
was a very strong smell of tobacco that Miss Lor- 


capitel of the column, and saw there incense | raine, like a sensible woman, did not altogether 
hovering, blue and gauze-like as a spider’s new- | dislike; while a brier-wood pipe, that looked as 
spun web. The eyes beneath were fairer, bluer, 


| though it had been through the rebellion, and 


| never interfere with her. 


| was the identical brier-wood owned by a rough, 
and written of by Charles Dawson Shanley, laid 
upon a table, and was stillsmoking. Down-stairs, 
and in other parts of the building, the presses 
were clanking and rumbling in a manner that 
would have delighted the shade of Benjamin 
Franklin. Save Miss Lorraine, Mr. Enderby was 
alone in his office, 

“IT received your note,” she began after a pause, 
and after she had taken a large easy-chair, ‘“‘ and 
from the circumstances connected with it, I have 
been induced to overstep all propriety, perhaps, 
and come and thank you in person for the service 
rendered me in taking me safely home.” 

A smile played about the corner of her perfect 
mouth. ; 

**T found the driver asleep on his seat, and in- 
toxicated, and so changed coats with him. I was 
quite sure you had noticed me, and I was anxious 
te get my note in your hand. So you owe me no 
gratitude. I am very selfish.” 

‘Is it possible the driver was intoxicated! 
Then perhaps you saved our lives. The team is 
very spirited. Now, indeed, I have double cause 
to thank you. You must accept something from 
me as a reward.” 

‘**T beg, Miss Lorraine, that you will excuse me. 
You owe me no reward, nor thanks even.” 
The face in the cathedral rose up before his 
thought, and he remembered he had not even 
asked its owner’s name. While he was talking be 
decided to go that day to tho girl’s home and find 
it out. 
“I shall not take no for an answer,” eaid Clara ; 
‘you must accept this ring. You will offend me 
if you do not.” 
She slipped it from her finger and handed it to 
him. It was a ring of solid gold, wrought in the 
shape of a dragon, and the eyes were two scintil- 
lant blue diamonds. When Enderby saw it he 
could not help thinking of Praed’s motto for his 
poem “ Lillian,” 
“A dragon's tail is flayed to warm 

A headless maiden’s heart.” 


‘Since you insist, Miss Lorraine, I will take 
the ring ; but be assured I do not deserve it.” 
The ladyarose to depart. ‘‘I shall be very glad 
to see you at any time you may choose to call,” 
she said. 

He bowed, and remarked that he would soon 
avail himself of her kind invitation. 

When Clara entered her carriage, she remem- 
bered that though she had been politely treated, 
she had made all the advances. She was piqued 
alittle at this thought. She expected the poor 
young man would be ready to fall upon his knees 
and worship her. For all this she admired him 
the more. That night she fired a pistol under 
her father’s ear in this wise : 

**Papa, I am going to marry!” 

‘* Lawrence has proposed, then ?” 

** No, sir.” 

**No?” 

“No, sir, he never will. I am going to marry a 
poor young man.” 

** This is some trick of yours. You want money 
of me.” 

“Tam going to marry an editor of the Daily 
Press. Ashe has no money, I will give him my 
fifty thousand, and you can give me the hundred 
thousand you promised me when I married. 
George and I ean get along with this, I think, 
providing you will help us a little now and 
then.” 

**You do not mean this, Clara?” 

** Yes, I do.” 

“Well, you know what I have always said: 
When my daughter wished to marry, I would 
Your husband, who- 
ever he is, shall be received as my son.” 

She put her arms about his neck and kissed him 
tenderly. 

** Now, papa, let me tell you the truth. The 
young man has not even proposed to me, yet I 
wanted your consent, so that I could accept him if 
he should.” 

Her father smiled, and said, as he returned the 
kiss, ‘‘Your statesmanehip reminds me of the 
truism from Boccacio, ‘Unless you take time a 
little beforehand, you cannot so well provide for 
what is to come.’” 

After Miss Lorraine had left the office of the 
Daily Press, Enderby took hat and cane and 
sauntered out, intending to call upon the young 
girl whose confession he had overheard in the 
cathedral. He soon foundherdoor. She seemed 
overjoyed to see him. As he had walked along he 
had weighed her against Clara Lorraine, and the 
balance stood in her favor. ‘This girl,” he said, 
‘is a perfect child. I will educate her, andmake 
her good. I want some one to love me. Even grati- 
tude will make her dothat. Miss Lorraine has 
been attracted by my manner. It is merely a 
flickering fancy that will soon die out. As for her 
wealth, I do not care for that.” Hetook the girl’s 
hand, 

** Tell me your name.” 

** Rose Carr.” 

* Would you not like to live here, Rose, and go 
to school?” 

** What would become of brother ?” 

**Oh, he could board anywhere.” 

** Would you help him to money?” 

** Certainly.” 

** Then I woul like to go.” 

** Well, I will find a school for you, and when I 
come again, will let you know about it.” 

Enderby had not worn the ring that Clara had 
given him, but had placed it in his vest pocket. 
Rose came and stood near him, resting her deli- 
cate hand upon his shoulder. The hand thrilled 
him. Its owner was indeed beautiful; a brunette 
with mischievous black eyes, and with a form 
small, but as perfect as a sylpb’s. 
promised to send her to school, she leaned down 
and kissed him. 

He put his hand in his pocket for Clara’s ring, 
after he had returned to his office, and found it 
was n0t there, 





When he | 


He felt very sorry he had lost it. 

The next day he secured a school for his pro- 
teg2, and saw her instalied thercin. The same 
evening he called upon Miss Lorraine. She ap- 
peared greatly pleased to see him, welcoming 
him with great cordiality. He was introduced to 
her father, and that gentleman seemed very 
much interested in him from the first. It wasa 
tax to his wits to evade all the questions concern- 
ing his parentage, birthplace and life, but Ender- 
by succeeded very well. 

Clara was as radiant in his presence as a flower 
in the sunlight ; and if he had only admired her 
at first, he felt now that he could love her. Surely 
she was very kind to him, and had even gone 
beyond her place to form his acquaintance, It 
was evident Rose had not made a very lasting im- 
pression. So that night when he returned to his 
home he thought of Clara only, having discovered 
how sincere she was, and how well she thought of 
him. He cailed on her several times atter this, 
and was always received warmly. When at last 
the full force of the truth came to him that he 
truly loved her, and that she was inseparable from 
his happiness, he resolved to set his life upon a 
cast, and propose. The day this resolve was 
taken Mr. Eldred Lawrence, who had been treated 
somewhat coolly of late by Miss Lorraine, called 
upon the lady. He had or a previous evening 
enjoyed an introduction to Mr. Enderby, in whom 
he recognized at once his quondam coachman. 
Mr. Lawrence walked to Miss Lorraine and 
placed a ring in her hand. 

‘Is not that your ring, Miss Lorraine ?” 

It was a gold ring, wrought in the form of a 
dragon, and its eyes were two blue diamonds. 
Clara examined it carefully, while a cold pallor 
overspread her face. On the inside of the ring 
were the initials of her name, 

‘This was mine once; where did you obtain it, 
Mr. Lawrence ?” 

‘**Why, I was passing a pawnbroker’s shop the 
other day, and I noticed it in the window. I was 
struck at once with its similarity to a ring I had 
noticed upon your hand, and so went in to 
examine it, when, judge of my surprise at finding 
your initials in it. I redeemed it immediately, 
and have brought it to you, begging that you will 
accept it.” 

‘I thank you, but I must refuse, unless you 
will allow me to return you what you paid for it.” 

“I beg of you, Miss Lorraine, not to think of 
such a thing. It is only a trivial amount, not 
worth naming.” 

** Please to state it.” 

**T decline.” 

“‘Mr. Lawrence, excuse me,” and she rose, 
about to quit the room. 

“A truce, Miss Lorraine; the sum was one 
hundred dollars,” 

Clara drew the bell-knob, and Bishop appeared. 
**Go to papa, and tell him I want his check for 
one hundred dollars.” 

The maid returned directly with the paper, 
which was handed to Lawrence. For the rest of 
the evening Clara was more pleasant to him than 
she had been for a long time, and to him the 
hours seemed to slip away as if shod with the 
fuiry’s silver shoes of fleetness, 

Clara went to her boudoir and wept—wept for 
her idol dethroned, She had hoped to raise 
Enderby to her station in society—-she had hoped 
by this to gain his love for herself alone; but 
how widely she had erred ; how bitterly was she 
deceived, Even the ring she had given him he 
had basely pawned away. She resolved sho 
would not see him again; yet with the resolution 
came a deep heart-yearning, that, like a tornado, 
swept over her existence, leaving it desolate. 
The sense of duty is parent of many troubles in 
all affairs of the heart. So Clara’s resolution was 
taken, and that evening wken Enderby called 
with a proposal on his lips, and with sure victory 
he thought before him, he was greeted with a 
note by the hand of the deputy, Bishop, and in- 
formed that Miss Clara had a previous engage- 
ment, 

The young man went to his house heavy at 
heart, and found the note to be a decree of exile. 
There was no explanation; only the sharp, cold 
words refusing further interviews. 

He took up his pipe and smoked; walked ab- 
stractedly up and down the floor; read a tew 
lines in a new book, but could not rest. Clara’s 
face haunted him. He wondered what iniluenco 
had been brought to bear upon her, that she cast 
him off, when, by a hundred ways, she had proved 
she loved him. He tried to think of something 
he might have said to offend her; he asked him- 
self what he had done to cause the change; but 
all to no purpose. He came to the belicf at the 
end of his reverie that she was a mere flirt, who 
had caught him in her web, and was now tired of 
him. Yet he confessed he loved her for all that, 

Rose Carr’s brother was dead. She was pro- 
gressing rapidly at school, and was now more 
than ever dependent upon Enderby. He blamed 
himself somewhat that her brother was shot; 
and took a more decided interest in her, perhaps, 
on that account. She was very beautiful, and for 
that he could not but admire her ; but he doubted 
now he could ever love her. Yet if she loved him, 
what more was necessary? he asked himself. 





V.—BISHOP BUSY. 


So montus fled away, and strange as it may ap- 
pear, Clara’s father seemed deeply to regret the 
absence of Enderby. He had found a young man 
that he admired for both mental and personal at- 
tractions, and he was anxious for his daughter's 
happiness. He was sure there must be some 
| mistake about the ring. Two weeks after Clara 
| had forbidden Enderby the house, the old gentle- 
man decided, if only for the sake of settling his 
|}own mind, that he would see the young man 
| himself in relation to the affair. He called at the 
office of the Daily Press. It had been sold out to 
other parties ; nothing was known of the previous 
editor’s whereabouts, 
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Bishop was a maid of perhaps twenty-cight 
summers, remarkable for nothing but a violent 

emper, a frowzy complexion, auburn (i. e., red) 
hair, and her devotion to her mistress. And 
Bishop was busy. Bishop was always busy when 
there was a party on the tapis; and busy in pro- 
portion to the magnificence of the occasion. This 
was a kind ofratiothat she understood thoroughly. 


So Bishop was busy, because there was to be a | 


great party at a great house; and only the élile 
of the city were invited. All the afternoon 
Bishop had worked at Clara’s hair, doing it up 
Gla Gree. No problem in chess half so difficult 
of solution as some of the intricacies of this same 
hair. Bishop, like old players, never made a move 
before she had deliberated long and deeply. Sho 
would step away from the chess-board, so to 
speak of hair, and watch the position of the well- 
crimped tuft, or a wax flower, as though they 
were knight or castle ; then going back, would 
move one piece again with the utmost care. 

Bishop’s chief delight was derived after the 
balls and parties had transpired. Then Clara 
would tell her of the dresses of the different ladies, 
and she would listen with the keenest pleasure, 
making some very original and piquant remarks, 
There are some men who care to know only of 
horses ; this woman cared but to know of dress. 
Her memory was only retentive on this one sub- 
ject, and in time her brain was crammed with the 
ghosts of old fashions. She however kept pace 
with the new, and as the new is ever a repetition 
of the old in all things, she never lagged behind. 

Clara and her father went to the Grahame party 
together. Of course there were many present, 
but the rooms were large and ‘not crowded. If 
there was a galaxy of beautiful women here, Clara 
was the evening star. The dancing had com- 
menced before they arrived. As they went up- 
stairs, they heard— 

“‘ The flute, violin, bassoon,”’ 


and caught a breath of the perfumed air, and 
saw, where a door was thrown open, the sheen of 
a thousand diamonds shed on fair women and 
brave men, 

The house was elegant in all its appointments, 
The wood-work, inside and out, was of black wal- 
nut. It was a brownstone building, not less than 
one hundred feet square. With the basement, 
there were four stories and a half. The furniture 
was of the richest material. Canaries hung here 
and there in alcoves ; and the mirrors were large 
and heavy, giving a double appearance to all the 
rooms, 

Clara and her father descended to the parlors, 
and greeted host and hostess. Not long after, 
the young lady was dancing a staid quadrille with 
Lawrence. Her father moved off in search of 
congenial gentlemen and a quieter nook, He was 
introduced to a person, with whom he had some 
immediate conversation, A man standing with 
his back to the parties overheard so much of 
their talk as is written here. 

**Ts it possible! Iam glad to see you.” 

**Ts your daughter well ?” 

‘Very well, sir, I thank you, indeed. She is 
here to-night. Allow me to call ber.” 

**No; she is dancing now.” 

“Oh! by-the-way, I regret that matter of the 
ring. Will you not explain it?” 

**{ do not comprebend you, sir,” 

** Why, that ring Clara thinks you pawned; 8 
dragon ring, I believe, with blue diamonds for 
eyes. Young Lawrence found it in a pawnbroker's 
shop and redeemed it.” 

** This is the explanation then of the mystery.” 

** Was it a mystery ?” 

** Yes; but I thank you more than I can express 
for your frankness. The ring was undoubtedly 
stolen from me and pawned.” 

Enderby understood all at once. Rose, unable 
to overcome her thievish propensities, had taken 
the ring from his pocket, and her brother had 
pawned it. This sealed her fate ; he would never 
marry her now. It is perhaps just as well that 
he came to this decision, for a week after, when 
he went to settle her quarterly bill, he found she 
had eloped with a son of the principal of the in- 
stitute. He was both pleased and piqued at this 
denouement ; but laughed over it, when, soon 
after, he received a letter from her, stating thqt 
she was happy, and that she thanked him truly 
for all he had done for her. t 

Now a bevy of ladies pressed about him, and 
he was carried into the whirlpool of the dance, It 
was evident he was the lion of the evening. He 
was dressed, not in the extreme of the fashion, 
but in cloth of the finest texture, and with the 
nicest taste. On the collar of his coat was a rib- 
bon and a jeweled star of gold, the badge of some 
order or office. After the music had ceased at 
the end of the waltz, Clara Lorraine was led to 
him to be introduced. 

**Lord Stanmore, Miss Clara Lorraine.” 

He took her white gloved hand and bowed, 
never changing a muscie of his face. She, on the 
contrary, was confused, and a rich blush 

“Up to her temples crept, 
Like a wild vine with faint red roses set,”’ 

“ Are you not George Enderby ?” 

She spoke hurriedly and low. 

** Yes, George Enderby and Lord Stanmore, one 
and the same.” 

He drew her arm in his, and they repaired to 
the conservatory, where there was no one to in- 
trude. 

For him this party had been given. For him 
Bishop had been busy. Little had Clara expected 
this surprise. She looked on Enderby as lost to 
her ; now she was near him and happy. 

** Your father has told me all,” he said, ** about 
the ring. It was stolen from me. The night I 


| I left England, determined never to return; now 
| I shall go back with my bride. There is one heart 
| true yet, though friends and relations prove false. 
| This is all I sought by my disguise.” 
Of course Stanmore and Clara were married, 
and Bishop had the busiest day in her life. The 
| box of gold plate and jewels that had been secreted 
| under a brow of the Palisades was brought into 
requisition at the wedding, and the bride was al- 
most loaded down with diamonds. 

The happy pair went for a short trip up the 
Hudson. Clara’s father stood on the end of the 
pier and watched the trim steamer, until far up 
the river she disappeared in a curve of the stream. 
So, too, they go from our vision, and the sayer 
has said. 








HITS AT HUMBUGS. 


Ir life has its sweets, it also has its bitters— 
as anybody may learn by reading the advertisements 
of those popular compounds on the walls and fences 
everywhere, There are few greater humbugs than 
bitters. They are announced as being positive reme- 
dies for every disorder and accident to which the 
human creature is liable. Everybody must know that 
this is a humbug, but on this very account everybody 
believes in bitters with an intensity of faith that is 
almost, if not quite, contagious. When a man rises 
with a headache the first thing he calls for is bitters; 
and so he does when he falls with a broken leg. Then, 
when he has ruined his stomach with the odious com- 
pounds, and become a confirmed dyspeptic, he svizes a 
pen, and writes letters to the proprietors of the poison, 
somewhat in the following style: 


“G —Life was a burden to me for years. I was 
troubled with a singing in my chest, a wheezing in my 
head, a chattering in my bones, and a rumb!ing of my 
teeth. Meditating suicide one day, I swallowed a pint 
of what I supposed to be landanum. Judge of my 
ast nishment, then, gents, when, instead ot expiring 
upon'the spot, as I expected, I felt a delicious glow of 
health aay wy Be my blighted frame. Instead of 
laudanum the ught swallowed by me proved to be 














your inestimable O. P. Q. double X Bitters. They did 
the business for me complete. You should see me now, 
what a picture of happiness I am as I pen these lines. 
Gents, I care not who makes the laws for my country, 
but, by thunder, I go in six rows deep for the man who 
makes its bitters! Yours, etc., etc,” 


This is a very irreverent age, and there is something 
absolutely revolting in the way modern doctors have of 
considering the human organization. They speak of 
the body as one might speak of an old piano-stool, or 
a cast off shoe. They even profess to make old people 
over again, as tailors make over old coats. ‘Old eyes 
| made new,” reminds one of the peripatetic glaziers, 
“Glass t’ put een!” It suggests a man with a bag, 
perambulating the streets and crying, “ Any old eyes to 
mend?” And it suggests an increased demand for 
blind men’s dogs of a fancy description, like the one 











in the annexed cut. Every person will need a dog to 
guide him during the dark hours when bis eyes are in 
the wash, 

But what shall be said of that stupendous humbug 
the Mandrake pill? We have no idea what a mandrake 
is, but it ues be a very prolific kind of duck to lay such 
myriads of eges as those that are sold under the name 
of Mandrake pille, with which no end o: people make 
ducks and mandrakes of their interiors, This design is 
intended to convey 











OUB IDEA OF A MANDRAKE. 


was forbidden to call upon you any more, I in- | 


tended to offer you my hand. 
yet be too late. 
I saw you at the opera. 


” 


**] have always loved you, for you are my ideal 


of manhood. I have waited for you until now.” 


I hope it may not | 
I have loved you from the night 


“You bave made me very happy. A ycar ago! 


| bumb 








The nostrums for bringing out hair upon bald heads 
constitute, perhaps, one of the most successful of 
s. As for bear’s grease, even if druggists did 

make it up, we have no faith m its recuperative pro- 
| perties. But it is to a quad:uped of quite another 
ies that we are indebted for the pomade in ques- 

Bo that, if there were really apy fertilizing power 











THIS IS THE “‘ BEAR.” 


in animal grease as applied to the human head, many a 
msn whom we know would have bristles on his—as he 
ought to. 

Some doctors profess to cure all maladies by means 
of what they call the ‘vacuum cure.” A vacuum, in 
one sense, is a malady in itself, and if they can cure a 
vacuvm with a vacuum, why then their nomeopathic 
triumph is complete. Some persons euffer from 
vacuum in the head: itis a much commoner malady than 
rush of brains, let us tell you. Can the vacuists cure 
this? There is another form of vacuum to which 
people are sometimes liable, and which we will back 
the butcher to cure much more successfully than the 
— See this shive:ing wretch, and hear him 
speak: 




















“ Wacuum cure ?—I wonder now if that means meat 
and drink? I have been liable to wacuum of my 
interior this many a day. Guess a wacuum won’t cure 
that! No, no; none of your wacuums. Give me a 
good blow out!” 

Another jolly humbug is Mrs. Doctor Pillpsunder. 
Imagine “ Mrs. Doctor,” to begin with! Why doesn’t 
she put Esquire after her name? She talks a deal 
about her woman’s rights, but never seems to suspect 
that she is infringing upon men’s. How is she at post- 
mortem examinations? I: would be nice to have a wile 





POST-MORTAR EXAMINATION. 


who could cut you up scientifically when you were 
dead, and knew how to put your heart and otver vitals 
back in their right place again. And then you should 
have no milliners’ bills to pay. But how shout the 
tailors, and the hatters, and the bootmakers, and the sur 
gical instrument-makers, and tueir bills? Well, 0 
course, you would have to Jiquidate them; and yor 
might consider yourself well oif if you had not to nay 
all the mortuary and funeral expenses of your wife’s 
patients, besides. 

It is a common bit of vernacular to say of anything 
that may be set down as a liumbug, that “it won't 
wash.”’ Now we all know that paper collars won’t wash, 
ergo, the paper collar is x humbug. Don’t you perceive 
the logic here? We once thought of starting a news- 
paper to be called the Paper Cellar, but as it occurred 
to us thatit mightn’t wash, we didn’t start it. Had w 
done so we would have collared all our matter from 
the other papers—as the other papers do, 





4 PAPER CALLER, 


Hurdle-racing is a humbug, and ought to be put a 
stop to by the authurities until people have learnt to 
ride. It is quite a mistake to suppose that anybocy 
may succeed aa a 





GENTLEMAN EIDER. 


Like the port, the jockey ia born, not mannfacture.t 
to order. It is true that one cannot learn to swim with- 
out going into deep water, and to achieve proficiency in 
horsemanship one must, of course, occasionally ven- 
ture to mountahorse. But itis a mistake for a man to 
suppose that he can ride burule-races because he can 
canter a livery-stable horse through Central Park with 
out failing off. 

Sante Claus is a humbug, and an arrant old humbug 


“at that.” On the children of the rich he bestows his 
gifts with lavish hund; while, to the culidrem of the 





SANTA CLAUS WITH THE CHILDREN OF THE RICH. 
poor he gives nothing but sour looks and tart replies, 





SANTA CLAUS AND THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR, 


Fashion has always been a humbug from the earliest 
times. It is safe to suppose that when nothing but fig- 
leaves were worn, fashion had much to do with the 
shape and color of that article of dress. One fashion- 
able fig-leafist would prefer his leaf a little on the 
autumnal turn in color, and there would be a rush to 
secure such leaves immediately. Others would prefer 
the vernal green, and grow their fig-trees in hot-houses 
to preserve their verdure ali the year round, The 
newest folly here in ladies’ dress is the exaggerated 
ribbon, tied behind the waist in a tremendous bow. 









— 
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Even the microscopic black-and-tan—odious ‘ttle 
beast !—comes in for his share of blue ribbon; at seast 
we saw an example of this in Broadway, a few days 
— and have commemorated it in the sketch an- 
nexed, 

And in masculine costume, too, fashion and humbua 
are going hand-and-glove. The very short jackets that 
are worn by the men, and the very tight partaloons, 
impart a strange, stork-lhke appearance to nine-tenths of 
the wearers. The other tenth, being dumpy, cannot, 
of course, be stork-like. That section shall have its 
comparison, though, if we must sit up all night to 
devise it. The dumpy pee in jacket and tights, 
then, reminds us more of a prize pumpkin, supported 
| on two bananas, than — else we can think of 
| just now. But for a queer figure, commend us to 

Storkey; and here is a sketch of him as we saw him by 

the sea-side last August, gazing peusively out upon the 
| palpitating main. 








THE EXacT “‘ HEIGHT OF TAFHION.” 











Jessre.—With regard to the sagacity of ani- 
mals, everybody we suppose knows Mr. Jingle’s story 
of Ponto, who would not enter on a plantation because 
of the board which set forth that all dogs found within 
the enclosure would be shot. A correspondent sends 
us the following, which is perhaps as good: ‘‘ We once 
|owned a smal!, beaatiful black-and-ian terrier, and 
| while residing a year or two since for a few months at 

a favorite summer resort,a most magnificent Newiound- 
| land dog, the property of an ex-Governor and prominent 
| po itician, residing a mile or two distant, was in the 
| habit of visiting our house almost daily. One day our 
| tittle dog was missing. Being a special favorite her loss 
was seriously felt. Advertisements were published in 
the newspapers, and handbills circulated, offering a 
liberal reward for her return. Whether or not Mr. New- 
foundiand saw and reali them we are not prepared to 
| say; tut one forenoon he came trotting up the street, 

carefully holding Mistress ‘Yet’ by the nape of her 
| neck as a fond moth:r-cat does her kittens. Reaching 
the servants’ door of the house, and waiting till it was 
opened, he walked in and deposited his charge in the 
kitchen, gravely nodded his head, wagged his tail, an-. 
quietly left, not even intimating a claim for the «e- 
ward,” 


Creanuixess of person promotes health of 
body, and this in turn naturally begets purity of mind 
and moral elevation. Such persons are quite as wuch 
concerned in having the inner and unseen as tidy and 
as clean as the outer and the visible; they are pure from 
principle, not poiicy. 


The foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of woman; the foundation of politi- 
cal happiness is confidence in the integrity of man; 
the foundation of all happiness, temporal and eterual, 

| is reliance on the go of God. 
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{. THE FIRE OF ST. JOHN, ALSATIA. 

Tue engraving herewith represents a legen- 
dary ceremony which now exists, and has long existed, 
among the peasants of Alsatia, since the time of which 
man’s recollection runneth not tothe contrary. This 
ceremony is faithfully carried on by the villagers as 
part of the festival of St. John’s day. The young peo- 
ple seem to enjoy the saltatory exercise, and it would 
not be a great stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that this couple that we see hand-in-hand expected to 
pass their lives together. Alsatia is the old German name 
of the two French provinces now called the depart- 
ments of the upper and lower Rhine. The people in- 
habiting it have many odd fancies and a terrible lan. 
guage, being a commingling of the guttural German 
with the nasal French, which cannot be well under 
stood by either French or Germans. 








THE SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 


Tue engraving of this statuette is a singu- 
arly faithful interpretation of the beauties of Mr. 
Rogers’s latest work in clay. In his previous works, 
from ‘‘Taking the Oath,”’ which was the first, to this, 
the last, there is not one which is not essentially Amer- 
can, and as full of our peculiarities as possible. 

Look at the quizzical expression on the face of the ex- 
amuner; he has evidently asked an unexpected question, 
and from the puzzled look of the child we look with 
pleasure on the assuring smile of the teacher, relieved 
to gather therefrom the certainty that if the pupil will 
only think well about the question, she will answer it 
correctly, And here we see the affectionate relation 
existing between pupil and teacher. The kind hand 
resting on her shoulder tells a tale of quiet sympathy 
under the trial that must surely tend to calm excite- 
ment, and render the subject more positive of the cor- 
rectness of her own knowledge. 





GENERAL MENABREA, 


Generar Menasrea is the new Italian Pre- 
mier, or chief officer under the King of Italy, and his 





THE SCHOOL EXAMINATION, MR. JOHN ROGERS’ 
NEW STATUETTE. 
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THE FIRE OF ST. JOHN, IN ALSATIA, FRANCE. 


appointment is very distasteful to the Italian people, 
notwithstanding that the new incumbent has plainly 
declared that the temporal power of the Pope is incom- 
patible with the tranquility and welfare of the King- 
dom of Italy,and has urged a prompt solution of the 
Roman question. He promises to the Pope “ defense, 
veneration, splendor, and independence and liberty,” 
and it is very possible to secure these comforts, and at 
the same time satisfy Italy. It is not a new idea, that 
to the Pontiff should be given the independence and ir- 
responsibility of the highest imaginable diplomatic 
position. He might have his court, his vatican, his 
park, his church, even his port, where he should be be- 
yond iuterference, and as independent as any earthly 
sovereign, sacred as an ambassador from heaven, if he 
would only consent. Otherwise, there will be continual 
trouble in Italy, for the Italians are determinedly in- 
flexible upon one point alone, which they will never 
give up, and which is, that no portion of the nation, 
however smali, no town or village, however few its 
houses, or scanty the populstion, shall be under the 
temporary power of priests, 








ASHLEY. 


Waar the sun is to the earth Douglass Welch 
was to me} and no night was ever so dark and gloomy 
as was my life when I shut his face away. Stern, re- 
served, and even harsh as he sometimes seemed to 
others, he was the soul of gentleness to me, loving me 
with the whole of his strong, manly heart, and caring 
for me with the most devoted tenderness. 

Nothing is so sweet to a lonely woman as to feel her. 
self beloved like this; and nothing would have been so 
sweet to me as to have looked into his pleading eyes, 
and said, “Yes, I will be your wife;’’ but too well I 
knew that such words, if they ever came from my lips, 
must not be said to such as he. Our positions were too 
far apart, and our stations were too separate, to be ever 
bridged by buman love; and I knew long before he 
asked me to be his, that, when the question did come, 
we must meet no more. 

It would have been useless for me to have tried not 
to love him. I did not try. Ali was his that my poor 
heart had to give. I suppose he knew it. It was little 
matter if he did, since he also knew that my pride was 
equal to my love, and that I could no more be moved 
from my purpose to never call him mine, than the hills 
could be moved from their places upon the unyielding 
earth. 

“But I am certain you love me, Lizzie,” he saids 
calmly, after I had told him of my determination. 

“Be just as certain that I shall leave you,” I an- 
swered. 

“You are strong, I know; but, after all, you are 
human, and must have love.” 

**I have had it,” replied, unflinchingly; “and I can 
now give it up, when I know that I must.”’ 

“You will not take it always ?”’ 

His tones were tender and beseeching—so tender, 
that it seemed worse than death for me to turn away, 
ard never listen to his dear voice again, He saw that I 
wavered, and he was quick to improve it. 

“TI have been kind to you, Lizzie.”’ 

What a temptation it was! 

* And | have a pleasant home awaiting you,”’ he went 
on, more cheerfully. ‘We should be so happy!” 

I felt the color die out of my cheeks and lips, but 
answered, steadily: 

“Nevertheless, I canrot be yours. The world shall 
never throw contempt upon you for my sake.” 

I have an indistinct remembrance of our parting; but 
I was myself a few hours atterward, and then I hastily 
made arrangements to leave the place. 

Away, away from Douglass Welch. That would be 
my only salvation. If half the world lay out between 


us, all the better for both. But how dreary the world 
looked to me after all! 


It is such a weary thing for a 








woman to face the world alone! It is so much easier to 
shut one’s eyes, and slip out of life, and be done for 
ever with all its aches and pains! 

I went to Ashwood as governess. 

A year I had been there, I think, when Mrs. Parkes’s 
sister, Gertrude, came down to spend the holidays, 
She was a handsome woman, stately asa queen; and 
yet, with all her stateliness, she was gentle and kind as 
any angel could be. For a wonder, I liked her. She 
talked to me as friend speaks to friend, and seemed 
entirely to ignore the fact that 1 was 
not her acknowledged equal. She 
was to be married the ensuing 
spring, so she told me; and I re- 
membered how lustrous her eyes 
grew as she spoke of it. I thoaght 
then how happy the man must be 
who had won her heart. 

There were to be many guests on 
Christmas Eve, and then Gertrude’s 
lover was comiug. I“did not care 
about going down among the crowd: 
but Mrs. Parkes insisted upon it, 
and Gertrude laughingly said that 
she would not allow me to see her 
lover if I did not; so at last I con- 
sented to take my share in the gay~ 
eties, 

Toward the middle of the evening, 
and when the rooms were getting 
crowded, I saw Gertrude enter the 
door, leaning upon a gentleman’s 


arm. I knew it was her lover; but 
until that moment, heaven help 
me! I did not know that her lover 


was Douglass Welch. 

The room grew dark before me; 
and I think I should have given way 
had not Mrs. Parkes called me to 
my senses by coming up at that in- 
stant, and asking me to play. 

I did not wait for a second bid- 
ding. Perhaps, after all, I had been 
deceived. It might not be Douglass 
Welch. I could not think that it 
could be; it was such a cruel thing to believe! I dared | 
not take another look; but crossing the room quickly, 
I sat down at the piano, and took up some music. } 

Something I played—I never could tell what—until | 
I heard Gertrude’s voice close beside me. 

* Let some one take your place,” she said. ‘‘ Douglass 
has come,”’ 

I could have struck the smiling woman, as she whis- 
pered the name in my ear. Her Douglass! I rose. 

“This is Mr. Welch——” 

She began a formal introduction, but he interrupted 
her. 

*“ Elizabeth!” he gasped out. 

I had had time to collect myself a little, and there- 
fore had the advantage of him. I knew my face was 
while—Gertrude must see that—bui my voice was 
steady and clear as I looked up, and said, ‘“‘ How do 
you do, Mr. Welch ?” | 

Then, turning to Gertrude, I added, “ Mr. Welch and | 
I have met before.”’ | 

She was too provd and kind to notice our confusion, 
singular as it must have seemed to her, and said, at 
once, “lam so glad you are acquainted. It will be 
very pleasant for us.’’ | 

I doubted it somewhat, but said nothing in reply. 
She introduced him to others standing near, and I 
turned again to the piano. I watched him the rest of 
the evening, but without seeming to do so. He had | 
not changed. His face was as handsome and as proud 
as ever, and he seemed, I thought, a little less reserved 
than usual to the company. 

Once only, our eyes met. I could have cried out in 











very agony. I clutched my hands to. 
gether until the nails cut into the flesh, 
and shut my teeth tightly, lest some of 
the storm th:t was raging withia 
should escape me. That he was also 
suffering, I well knew. Every expres- 
sion of his face I understood; and 
looking into that, I could see thet 
there was agony in his soul as well as 
in mine. 

The night that followed was a long 
onetome. As soon as the faintest in- 
dications of dawn began to appear, I 
dressed hurriedly, and went down into 
the library. A dim light was burning; 
and in a large chair before the fire, 
his face buried in his hands, sat Dou- 
glass Welch. I had quite crossed the 
room beiore I saw him; then I turned 
quickly, and was hastening back, when 
he sprang up, rushed past me, slammed 
to the door before me, and stood 
against it. 

**So,”’ he said, looking at me steadily 
with his great wide-open eyes—‘‘so 
you cannot sleep either!’’ 

**T had better go,”’ I said, 

**You are not going now, Lizzie,” 
he replied. 

“Gertrude!” I cried, wildly. “Oh! 
think of her. It would kill her to doubt 
you. Let me out.” 

He took my hand in his, and, forcing 
me into a chair, took anotber, and sat 
down in it beside me. 

** What do you mean ?” he asked. 

*“What should I mean?” [ retorted. 

“I don’t think that either of us 
know quite what we are talking of. 
First, how long have you been here ?’’ 

“A year.” 

** L never knew it.”’ 

** Of course not.”’ 

“You are not yet tired of your 
life ?”” 

“Hush!” I had risen from my 
chair, TI will not hear such words.” 

He took my arm roughly. 

“You shall hear them. sit down.” 

He was not ina mood to be trifld 
with. Neither was I, 

“Ifyou detain me against my will, 
you are no gentleman.” 

‘Gentleman or no gentleman, you 
will remain; and, as sure as heaven, 
you shell be my promised wife before 
either of us go out of yonder door.” 

I laughed in his face. 

«I am not a Mormon yet.” 

His eyes flashed. 

** Beware of your words.” 

“Then, if you like it better, I am 
not in the habit of promising to marry 
a man who already has another betrothed to him.” 

He grasped my arm again. 

“It is false!” 

**You are bound to Gertrude Heath.” 

“Is that wnat you mean?” a sudden recognition of 
the truth coming tohim., ‘My brother is engaged to 
her; not I.” 

He gathered mein his arms withcut another word; 
and I was only too glad to throw down all my pride 
and all my fears, and give him the required promise. 





GEN. MENABREA, THE NEW ITALIAN PRIME MINISTER. 


That morning, Gertrude’s real lover arrived, the 
mistake was explained, and Douglass presented to 
them his promised wife. 

When the next springtime came, there was a double 
wedding at Ashley, and Gertrude and I have for many 
years spent the holidays at the dear old place. 








A coop story is told in the London Daily 
News of the awkward consequences of “‘ cooking ’’ his- 
tory for educational purposes in France. M. Duruy, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, happened at a schoo! 
examination to put a lad to the stock test: What are 
some of the principal events of the present reign for 
which France should be gratetul to the Empe'or? “The 


| Mexican Expedition and the Credit Mobilier,”” promptly 


returned the boy, to the horror of the Minister and con- 
sternation of the schoolmaster, who was afraid he 
would be held responsible for the unfortunate repl+. 


| The Minister left hurriedly, perhaps afraid to pursue 


his inquiries, and as scon as he was gone, the master 
gave the boy a severe caning. Upon this the boy’s 
father summoned the scnooimaster before a Commis 
sary of Police for an assault on his son, and in the 
course of the judicial proceedings, it came out that in 
M. Duruy’s modern history of France, published for 
the use of schools, the Mexican Expedition and the 
creation of the Credit Mobilier are mentioned among 
the great acts of the reign. The boy, therefore, ane 
swered M. Duruy’s question in M. Duruy’s own words. 
But then the official history was written a year or two 
since. 


Haste not to get rich, for death stalketh 


abroad at all hours, and will encounter thee unawares, 


| The high, the low, the poor, and affluent, the righteous 


as well as the unrighteous, are all alike to death, for 
his inexorable scythe levels all social distinctions. 
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INCIDENTS. &c, 


HOME 
Nuisances of the Streets of New York City. 


We devote this page to the nuisances of the streets 
of New York, by which every citizen of New York City 
has been annoyed more or less. The cooperage nu’» 
sance is the natural result of carrying on a business in 
an unsuitable place. The workman,’ only intent on 
properly securing the box or barrel, is perfectly indif 
ferent as to the whereabouts of the other end of his 
hoop, and occupies the whole of the sidewalk for the 
time being to the exclusion of all pedestrians. The 
next picture represents the moment before a terry-boat 
touches the dock of New York. Each passenger gets 
as near the edge of the boat as possible, and when the 
boat approaches within five feet of the dock, they jump 
ashore as though the boat were on the verge of sinking. 
The would-be passengers, also, jump on board the boat 
before it is secured, and immediately walk to the furtb- 
est end of it, as though New York were stricken with 
cholera. The boat arrived at her destination, the farce 
isre-enacted. About every day adventurous individua): 
find a cold bath, there being but small danger of drown- 
ing, as the lessees of the ferries hang ropes trom the 





THE COOPERAGE AND BOX NUISANCE, 


dock to below low-water-mark, for the express benefit 
of these unfortunates. The obstruction of the 
streets by wagons and trucks is of very common occur- 
rence, and is generally clearly traceable to the extreme 
stupidity of the drivers, who seem to become pauic- 
stricken at small diificulties, and so stop the line of 
travel and block the crossings till the nearest police- 
man with his whip disentangles the author of the trou- 
ble and sends him on his way rejoicing. Not always 
does this occur from stupidity; sometimes the driver, 
from some feeling of private spite, locks wheels with a 
rival, and goes to the station-house to meditate more 
successful vengeance. The streets lining the water- 
front and leading to the docks are filled with store- 
houses and wholesale stores of every description, whicb 
disgorge their wares into trucks by the aid ol 
*“‘ Skids,”” which are composed of two parallel bars o: 
wood which extend from the store to the wagon, com- 
pelling the foot-passengers to seek the dangers of the 
roadway it he would proceed. The sidewalk traffic is 
gradually encroaching upon the space necessary for 
passersby. In the neighborhood of Fulton market and 
Vesey street, one is compelled to walk at a snail’s p..ce, 
if he be so unfortunate as to have business calling him 
to that neighborhood. But the business is not circum- 
scribable in the narrow limits above mentioned. Apple- 





THE JUMPING MANIA AT THE FERRIES. 


women and toy-venders, with chestnut-dealers and 
peanut-sellers, line Broadway from the Battery to Grace 
Church. The stranger in New York had better not 
venture down-town during the half-hour from twelve 
M. to half-past, unless at the price of a new hat, and our 
next sketch, BASEBALL IN THE STREETS, Wil] show the rea- 
son. When duly invited to witness a match-game with 
refreshments, the writer of this can express as much 
enthusiasm for “The National Game” as any other 
man, but thinks that flying balls are out of place in the 

sireets of New York. One reading the above would 
think that if the skid nuisance was so bad, it would b 

corrected. The fact of the matter is, that a proprictor 
of a store can gain permission from the city to back up 
a truck across the sidewaik, thus interrupting all the 
passage, and driving the pedestrian to the verge of de- 
struction and the middle of the street, on payment of 
ten dollars to the Councilman of his district, ten more 
to the Alderman, and ten more to the nephew of Mayor 
Hoffman, at the City Hall, and ten to the City, for which 
1st amount he getsa receipt and permit. Each autumn 
sends forth target companies by the score, or more, 
who stop cars, stages, wagons and all, while they 
proudly bear the Fenian flag to some park in the vicin- 
ity and back again. 
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l OBSTRUCTION OF THE STREETS OF NEW YORK CITY, WITH CARTS, WAGONS, TRUCKS ETC. 


A Picture or Russta.—For mile after mile | they were interspersed. The earth was dun-colored, 
the train went creeping on—our average pace, I should covered with dark mosses and licbens, All through 
say, was fifteen miles an hour—through immense stunt- the woods, there lay charred and blackened stumps; 
xd forests. The pine woods of Poland are dismal, but there was water everywhere—not running brooks or 
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SIDEWALK TRAFFIC ON VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


clear streams, but dark pools surrounded with dan, 
weeds, and gloomy meres with stacks of black turf piled 
beside them. The woods appeared well-nigh tenant- 
less; a few wild-fowl hovered about the marshes; I saw 


they are cheerful compared to those endless larch 
ferests, half-swamps, half-plantations. The bare white 
stalks of the larch and the silver birch stood gaunt and 
grim by the side of the squat fir-trees amidst which 
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BASE BALL IN THE STREETS OF NEW YORK cITY. 


Coc. 





a hare or two startled from the ferns by the rattle of 
the train; water-rats could be seen stealing down to 
the edge of the pools; but other life there was none. 
When you left the forest for a time, and got out into 
the cleared country, the aspect was not more cheerful. 
The bare fields were half-covered with boulders of gray 
round stone; the soil looked sodden with wet—it seemed 
hard to believe any crops could ever grow there; the 
field-roads were black tracks of earth, mashed down by 
horses’ feet; every now and then, you saw a herd of 
black pigs, or a few lean oxen, guarded by a peasant 
clad in sheepskin so dirty as to have become the same 
color as the sombre fields; in the distance, there were 
low wooden huts or sheds, which, I suppose, were vil- 
lages, but from which ro smoke issued; heaps of dead 
soaked hay could be seen stacked together loosely; in 
the fields themselves there were pools without end, 
fringed with rows of bare bulrush stalks. Halt a dozen 
times within the day, I caught sight of a town with 
minaret towers, which, I presume, were those of 
churches. Twice, I think, we passed a chateau, with 
white-washed Corinthian pillars, and a stucco fagade, 
cracked and weather-stained. But the general impres- 
sion left by the fleeting glances I caught of such things 














TRUCKS LOADING ON THE SIDEWALES, 


in passing was one of extreme desolation. There were 
points of resemblance, indeed, between this cheerless 
landscape and the half-cleared settlements of Western 
America, but there was this imporiant difference: in 
the latter case, you see at once that the wilderness is 
being brought into cultivation; in Russia, it looks as if 
the forest and swamp were gaining ground upon the 
settler. 


Dresomanta.—A celebrated English physician, 
of the time of our grandfathers, made his first step on 
the professional ladder to fortune and tame thus: While 
waiting tor patients, and losing patience, he sought con- 
solation in good-fellowship, which in those times im- 
plied hard drinking. One fine evening, when deep in 
his second or third bottle of port, he was suddenly 
called on by a gentleman in 8 very fine livery to visit a 
great lady who had been taken suddenly ill. The 
eminent Sir was not to be found, and the nearest 
doctor must be fetched instantly. Poor Q.—that was 
our friend—did not know what to do. Here was a 
chance; but what a state he was in to avail himself of 
it! But Q. was a man of courage, not one to let an 
opportunity slip through his fingers; so he plunged 











TABGET COMPANIES OBSTRUCTING THE STREET 
BAILWAYS. 


his face into cold water, braced up his nerves, and fo 
lowed his conductor, not too steadily. 

Away they went, through thick and thin, 

To a tall house, near Lincoln’s Inn. 
There the wondering Q. was led up a spacious staircase 
(see that particular chapter in all the sensation novels) 
and at laet to the bedside of his beautiful patient 
Poor Q. was not sobered by all the fine things he had 
seen, but was made rather worse. He fumbled and 
blundered in tryinz to find the pulse of the invalid; he 
wavered and stammered; and, at last, overcome by 
despair and tipsiness, exclaimed, clasping his burning 
brow, “* Drunk, by the Lord!”’ The witty and beautiful 
Lady turned gently round on her silken couch, 
and seized his trembling hand in her glowing fingers, 
“ Right, dear doctor,” murmured the lovely sufferer, 
in broken accents. “Alas! itis tootrue! Your manly 
heart will neve: , I feel assured, permit you to betray a 
confidence re. osed in you by a feeble woman in the 
hour of disi.cas; so, pray don’t mention it!” The 
doctor did rot, and so made his fortune. 


An evidence of the popularity of the fashion- 











able eleigas used last winter is the fact that no novelties 
have yet been introduced for t season. A few 
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improvements in the way of painting and trimming 
have been made, but the styles remain unaltered. The 
Portland sicigh, which is a special iavorite with the 





stonians, maintains its leading position, and is not | 


likely to have any formidable rival during the 4; ch- 
ing carnival. This sleigh is designed expressly for 
trotting poses, and will accommodate two persons. 
It is the lightest specimen of its class, having an average 
Weight of seventy pounds, and, with a proper degree of 
care, is as durable as the clumsy, lumbering sleds in 
which our grandparents jogged along tochurch. The 
peculiarities of this style are that the horse is as near 
to the driver as when attached to a carriage, and that 
the seat is considerably higher than ordinary ones, 60 
that the driver has more control over his horse in case 
of an accident. The Pony sleigh, made after the Albany 
pattern, comes next, and is decidedly the most com{fort- 
able one in use. It is intended to carry four persons, 
and lined with crimson or purple plush, according to 
taste; 1t is handsomely decorated on the outside with 
gilt scroli-work, upon a ground of bright red or pale 
green. The Portiand Pony sleigh is made on the same 
principle as the Portland Cutier, and is the lightest 
éleigh capable of carrying four persons. 








CURIOUS AND INTERESTING. 


Broad street, Philadelphia, is eleven miles 
and a-half jong, in one striight line, and 115 feet wide, 
extending trom League Island, on the Delaware River, 
to the northern boundry ot the present city limits. 


Some curious statistics have been given by a 
French writer about the use of narcotics. Among nine 
hundred and ninety millions of men tobacco is used; 
opium among four hundred imiliions; hashecsh and 
hemp amovg three hundred millions; betel among 
one hundred millions; and cocoa among ten millions, 


Dumas Srentor, we are told, is writing a 
theatrical piece for the female Maz-ppa, with whom his 
mame and his photograph have been coupled more 
freely and easily than should have been thos« of an au- 
thor who has not thought himself unworthy of academ- 
ical honors—as one who has disseminated the facte of 
French history in his romances, 


Sm Samvent Barer describes the mode 
which Abyssinian ladies use to perfume themselves, as 
follows: 

The women have a peculiar method of ecenting their 
bodies and clothes by an operation that is considered to 
be one of the necessaries ot life, and which is repeated 
at regular intervals. In whe floor of the tent, or hut, as 
it may chance to be, a small hole is excavated suffi- 
ciently large to contain a common-sized champagne 
bottle; a fire of charcoal, or of simply glowing embers, 
is made within the hole, into which the woman about 
to be scented throws a handful of various druys; she 
then tates off the cloth or tope which forms her dress, 
and crouches naked over tue fumes, while she arranges 
her robe to fa!l as a mantle from her neck to the ground 
likeatent. When this arrangement is concluded she 
is perfectly happy, as none ot the precious fumes can 
escape, all being retained beneath the robe, precisely as 
if she wore a crinoline with an incense-burner beneath 
it which would be a far mor’ simple way of performing 
the operation. She now begins to perspire freely in 
the hot-air bath, and the pores of the skin being thus 
opened and moist, the voiatile oil from the smoke of 
the burning perivmes is immediately absorbed. 








A Most Suituble Holiday Present for a 
smoker is undoubtedly a genuine Meerschaum, which 
Messrs, Pollak & Son, sell at ma.utacturers’ price at 
their stores: 27 John, near Nassau, and 692 and 693 
Broadway, near Fourth street. Also, Repairing, Boil- 
ing and Amber-work done, Send for Circular to Letter- 
box 5,846. 637-40 


Ja Tue prospectus of the New York 
Ledger, the great family paper, will be found in our ad- 
vertising columns, It is a very readable document. 











“1. right onward, 
"s!ley of Death, 
Six Hundred.” 


But larger, by hund-eds wmwultipli-d into millions, 
than the doomed band who rode w swift destruction in 
Tennyson’s poem, is the great calvacade of unhappy 
men who are rushing to untimely graves, followed by 
the gaunt specire Dyspepsia. This is all wrong, and 
shouid cease, Plantation Bitters, the great Stomachic 
Pain Killer, cures Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Headache, 
Vertigo, Dullness, and all symptoms of kindred charac- 
ter, as if by magic. For Lavguor, Lassitude, Greet 
Weakness and Mental Depression, they have a most 
wonderful effect. 
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MaGyronra Water.—A delightful toilet article—su- 








Health the poor Man’s riches, the rich 
man’s bliss, is found in AYLR’S MEDICINES, after a 
fruitless search among other remedies. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. 


The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
OPEN FROM SUNRISE TILL 10 P. M, 

Performances in the Lecture Room each day, com- 


mencing at 24 and 7‘; Pp. M. 
AFRICAN BABY ELEPHANT! 
AFRICAN BABY ELEPHANT! 
HANNIBAL, JR! 
HANNIVAL, JR! 
Four years old, 28 inches high, weighs 365 tb, cost 
$10,000. The only 
LARGE-EARED ELEPHANT 
In America! 
SPLENDID LIVING GIRAFFE! 
SPLENDID LIVING GIRAFFE! 

JUST ARRIVED! JUST ARRIVED! 
Becond Week of MILNES LEVICK’S Successful Drama, 
THE UNION PRISONER; 

Orn, Tue PATRIOT’S DAUGHTER, 

LIVING GORILLA! 

LIVING GORILLA! 

The on!y one in captivily. To be seen at all hours, 

A very attractive and comprehensive collection of 
BEAUTIFUL TROPICAL FISH. 
GORDON CUMMING the Lion-siayer’s COLLECTION. 
A MAMMOTH FAT INFANT. 

A GIANTESS, A DWARF, A CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 
LIVING SKELETON, FAT LADY, 
LEOPARD CHILD, LEARNED SEAL, 
LIVING SEA LEOPARDS, SNAKES, MONKEYS, 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, 

Prot. HUTCHINGS, LIGHTNING CALCULATOR, 
PHENOMENON VIOLINIST, OREGON BEARDED 


LADY. 

VAN AMBURGH & CO.’S 
Immense collection of 

LIVING WILD ANIMALS, 
Embracing ths most prominent and wonderful speci- 
mens of animated nature ever exhibited. Can be seen 
day and right. 

Admission to the whole, 30 cents; Children under ten, 


75 cents. 





THU CONFESSIONS AND EXPE- 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to y 
men and others, who sufler from Nervous Debility, &c., 
eupplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. Written by one who 
cured himeelf, and sent free on receiving paid 
dire ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the sime pub’isber, 


on reular of DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem of the 
ar. 











Now is the Time to Get up Clubs. 


HBlegant Inducements: 


Mr. Leslie has recently imported from Italy a | 
quantity of admirable pictures in oil, on canvas, | 
of great merit, and such as from their size and 
remarkable finish could not be purchased for less 
than from seventy-five to three hundred dollars 
each, which he proposes to give to subscribers on 
the terms stated below. These beautiful pictures in 
any saloon or parlor would not suffer by compari- 
son with the finest oi! paintings. The subjects are 
as follows : 





IL—“* THE GUITAR PLAYER,” by Giuliano ; 
Sull of character, and rich in color. Size, 
10 by 12} inches. 
“A charming picture of Sprnish life, spiritedly 
drawn, full of character, and eilectively colored,”— 
Watson's Art Journal, 





IT.—‘* THE PROMISED BRIDE;” a beautiful 
view on Lake Maggiore, with the Bridal Party 
in the foreground, Size, 84 by 134 inches. 

“Original pictures of the size and merit of these 
would cost trom $75 to $100.— Watson’s Art Journal, 








Ill.—‘ BREAD AND TEARS; OR, THE 
LACE-MAKER.” Anelaborate and highly- 
finished interior. Size, 184 by 21} inches. 
“It is really finely treated—a scene of real life co 
touching that its sentiment will be appreciated by eve y 
one, An original picture such as this would bring 
$300.— Watson’s Art Journal. 





IV.—“* THE FALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,’ 
by Oremona ; a magnificent picture, 21 by 28 
inches. 


| and harmoniously colored. 





“Drawn with great treedem and boldness, and richly 


The charming a | 
figure in this picture will be universally admired. Fi 
hundred dollars would hardly purchase an origival 
Pictures of this class.”"— Watson's Art Journal. 


“I 1ust express my surprise and gratification at 
their artistic excellence.—Col. 1. B. Thorpe, Author of 
the ** Bee Hunter.” 
“In execution and general effect these works are 
Te the best specimens we have seen.”—New York 
mes, 


Conditions on which the Pictures may be obtained. 


I.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pearl Street, New York, three subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S MAGAZINE, 
$3 50; the CHIMNEY CORNER, $4 ; or the 
ILLUSTRATED PAPER, $4; or one sub- 
scription to all three, will be entitled, in addition 
to the three Periodicals, to one of the fine 
Oil-Pictures. I. or II., “* THE GUITAR 
PLAYER,” or “THE PROMISED 
BRIDE,” at his option. 


II.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Pear! Street, New York, five subscriptions as 
above to any one of the Publications, or five 
in all, some to one, some to another, will be 
entitled to a copy of the elegant Picture in Oi, 
No. I1., “ LEAD AND TEARS.” 

III.—Any one sending to FRANK LESLIE, 537 
Peari Street, New York, ten subscriptions, as 
above, will receive a copy of Picture No. IV., 
the highly-finished and briluant “ FALCONER 
AND HIS BRIDE.” 


Where several unite to form a club, they may 
decide by lot on the owner of the picture. 


Where, any one by /.is own exertions gels up a 
club, he may fairly retain the picture. 


To facilitate efforts to get up clubs, we will send 
the picture, ** BREAD AND TEARS,” to any one 
engaged in getling up a club of five for the LADY'S 

AGAZINE or the papers, on his forwarding to 
us the amount of three subscriptions ; then the five 
copies ordered will be sent as soon as the balance 
is received. 


To any one sending five subscriptions, and so re- 
STII} we will in like manner send ** THE 
"ALCONER AND HIS BRIDE,” and on receipt 
of the remaining five subscriptions, will commence 
sending the Magazine or the papers ordered. 


Persons not wishing the pictures can obtain the 
Publications at the usual rates. 





New Publications. 


7 {VERY BOY’S BOOK.—New Edition. Revised, 780 
A's Pages. 600 Mlustrations, 9 Colored Plates. Large 
12ino., strongly bound. $3 650. GEORGE ROUT- 
LEDGE & SONS, Publishers. 


( RIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS.—By 

Jone & E. Taylor. 114 lilustrations from drawings 
by Emivent Masters. Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges, $4. 
Turkey Morocco, $7. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
Publishers, 


rJ\HE BEST BOOK ON BILLIARDS.—Practical Bil- 

liards. By William Dutton. Sixty-one Stee! 
Piates, and thirty-one Engravings on wood. §8vo., 
Green Cloth, $6. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONs, 
Publishers, 








HE BEST BOOK ON PIGEONS.—Tegetmeier’s 
Pigeons. Their Structure, Varieties, Habits and 
Management, with sixieen pages of colored Llustra- 
trations, drawn by Harrison Weir. Imperial 8vo. Extra 
Cloth. Gilt Edges. $5. GEORGE KOUTLEDGE & 
SONS, Publishers. 


OHN TIMBS’S NEW BOOK.—Wonderful Inven- 
e tions, from the Ma: incr’s Compass to the E'ectric 
Telegraph Cable. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
Extra Cloth. $2 50. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONB, 
Publishers, 


(; EORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, 416 
X Broome street, New York, have now ready their 
new Catalogue of Illustrated, Scientific, Historical, 
Juvenile-and Miscellanecu: Books, which will be maiied 
free on receipt of two cent stamp. 


1 IFT BOOKS FOR YOUR MUSICAL FRIENDS.— 
The Home Circle, Instrumental Music tor the 
Piano, 2 vols. Pianist’s Album, a new collection of 
Piano Music. Silver Chord, Songs, Ballads, &c., 
Piano Acc. Shower of Pearls, Vocal Duets, Piano 
Acc. Gems of German Song, Piano Acc. Gems of 
Scottish Song, Piano Acc. Gens of Sacred Song, Piano 
Acc, Operatic Pearls. &c,, from the principal Operas, 
Piano Acc. Price ot e.ch, Plain. $2 50; Cl., $5; CL, 
full gilt, $4. Sent post-paid. OLIVER DITSON « 
CO,, Boston. CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 711 
B.ioadway, New York. 














HE NEW ILLOSTRATED WEEKLY—THE PEN 
AND PENCIL, tent to any address three weeks 
without pay. Postage only 5 cents for three months, 
payable at the office where received. T. R. DAWLEY & 
CO., Publishers, 26 Ann sireet, N. Y. 


SI 50 —THE BEST, BEST, BEST, and most 
iM ov. richly-illustrated Mag2zine for Children 
is THE NURSERY, (price $1 50 per year in advance), 
edited by Fanny P. S-averns. Send fora sample number 
avd judge for yourself, J. shall cost you nothing. Read 
our Prospectus and offer of Premiums for 1868. Ad- 
dress JOHN L. SHUREY, Publisher, No. 13 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 638-9 








UNION PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


NOTICE. 
THE COUPONS OF THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Union Pacific R. R. Co,, 


DUE JAN. Ist., 1868, 
WILL BE PAID ON AND AFTER THAT DATE, 








IN GOLD COIN, 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 
At the Company’s Offic:, No. 20 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 


639-40 








PROSPECTUS FOR 1£68 


OF 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


ALL THE GREATEST WRITERS WRITE FOR IT. 


The reason that the NEW YORK LEDGER has the 
largest circulation is, that it is the Besr PAPER. Why 
should it not have the largest circulation? More labor, 
more talent, more money, are bestowed upon it than 
_— any other paper. Its moral tone is always pure and 
elevated. The leading Clergymen of the United States, 
the Presidents of the principal Collezes, the greatest 
Poets, Wits, and Statesmen of tne country, are among 
the contributors to its columns. The reader always 
gets more than his money’s worth in the Ledger. We 
have aiways had the best writers, and always shall 
have tuem, cost what it may. Whatever we have 
p! omised in our advertisements heretoiore, our readers 
will bear 1s witness that we have always performed; 
and not only that, but a great deal more. For ins ance, 
in our last Prospectus, we announced a story by HENRY 
Warp Brercner, which we gave; but we did not an- 
nounce Horace GREELEY’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY, which we 
are now puolishing; ror did we announce the series of 
Articles entitled Apvick To Younc MEy, by the Twelve 
College Presidents. The rule on which tne LEDGER is 
conducted is to get the best of everything, whetier it 
has been promised or not. The public recognize this 
fact; and it is from their desire to obtain the very best 
paper that they give the LepGrr the preference; hence 
its unparalleled and unapproiched circulation, being 
over three hundred thousand copies. 

Now, for the new year: All our present corps of 
popular authors will continue to write tor the LEDGER; 
we shall begin the new year with a new story by Mrs. 
SOUTHWORTH; the Hon. HORACE GREELEY will 
continue his Autobiography; FANNY FERN her spark- 
ling sketches; JOHN G. SAXE his humorous Poems; 
SYLVANUS COBB, Jr., his entertaining Stories; 
HENRY WARD LEECHER his Original Papers; 
JAMES PARTON his instructive Biographical Sketches; 
Miss DUPUY her Dra‘natic Narratives; MARY KYLE 
DALLAS, AMY RANDOLPH, CAROLINECONRAD, Mrs. 
VAUGHAN, their delightful short S.ories; WILLIAM 
CULLEN BRYANT, ALICE CARY, Dr. CHAS. D. 
GARDETTE, GEORGE D. PRENTICE, NATHAN D. 
URNER, EMMA ALICE BROWN, Mrs. SHUL'DZ, WM. 
ROSS WALLACE, their Poems. 

A New FEATURE OF THE LEDGER.—Advice to Young 
Women.—A new teature of the Ledger, in the begiuning 
of the year, will be a series of Twelve Articles, written 
expressly for Young Ladies, by Tweive of the most dis- 
tinguished Women of the United States, including 
Mrs, Horace Mann, Mrs. Lyp1a Marta CHILD, Mrs. 
GENERAL Banks, Mrs. HORACE GREELEY, and Madame 
Lz VERT. 


OUR TERMS FOR 1868—-NOW IS THE TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $10, which 
is $2 560 a copy; eight copies, $20, The party who 
sends us $20 tor a club of eight copies (all sent at one 
time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and 
othera who get up clubs in their respective towns can 
afterward add single copies at $250. No subsc:iptions 
taken for a less period than one year. Cana‘a sub- 
scribers must send twenty cents in addition to the sub- 
scription, to pay the American postage. When a draft 
or money-order can conveniently be sent, it will be pre- 
ferred, as 1t will prevent the possibility of the loss of 
money by mail. The postage on the Ledger to all parts 
of the country is only twenty cents a year, or five cents 
a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is 
delivered, 

Ba We employ no traveling agents. Address all 
communications to 


ROBERT BONNER, Publisher, 
No. 90 Beekman Street, New York, 


GIVEN AWAY, 


A a will be sent to you free on receipt of your 
address and two postage stamps, by O. A. ROURBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 








Evening Amusements.—Parlor 
cents. Muzic Ferns, 25 cents. The Egyp- 
tian Mystery, 25 cents. Magic Cigar-Lighters, 25 cents. 
Parlor Lightning, 25 cents. The Oriental Mystery, 25 
cents, The Earlor Pistol, 65 cents. Chinese Parlor 
Sights, 25 cents. Explosive Spidess, 25ccnts. Magic 
Cards, 30 cents. The Magic Die, $1.00; and games of 
alikinds. Send orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nas- 
sau street, N. Y. 638-41 


Winter 
Fireworks, 25 





All parties wanting employment in 
mercantile houses, oflices, hotels or stores, including 
those residing at a distance, can be immediately suited 
by addressing with stamp HEALY & CO., 534 Broad- 
way,N. Y. 638-41 





Read! Popular Packages for Everybody. 

Package No. 1 contains 10 Books: Guide to Etiquette, 
to Conversation, to Correct Letter-Writing, to Behavior, 
to Speaking, to Courtship, tu Bridal Etiquette; a Love 
and Sentimental Songster, a Comic Songster, a Negro 
Songster and Joker, all tor One Dollar. 

Package No. 2 contains a Photograph, some Par'or 
Fireworks, a Patent Book-mark, a Caligraphic Mystery, a 
Magic Segar-Light, an Invisible Photograph, a Checquer- 
Board, a Magic Card, the Disappearing Picture Trick, 
some Writing-Paper, some Envelopes, Ink Powder, a 
Pencil, a Pen-holder, a Golden Pen, all for One Dollar, 
Packages sent postage paid. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broad. 
way, New York. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 


| world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 


in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Misce!.aneous Reading, 
will constitute a new ‘ecature In periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 


| number wilicontain i wo Large and Beautiful 


Engravings on Tinted Paper. 
As this work is stereotyped, ali the back num ers can 


be had at ruy time. 


In the August number was commenced an exciting 


The Bgyptian Bystery.— Wonderful and continued story, 


curious. Sent on receipt o: 25 cents, by O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 122 Nass. u street, New York. 638-41 | 





$10 a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Sam- 
ples tree. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


Who Did it? 
4m” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
587 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 


Des. 28, 1867.] 


,. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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OFFICE, 546 BROADWAY. 
** In the hours of our Happiness and Prosperity let us remember the Unfortunate and Disabled Soldiers who saved us a 


Country and a Natienality.”"—LxixcoLn. 


GRAND POPULAR MOVEMENT 


TO ERECT THE 


GETTYSBURG ASYLUM 


FOR INVALID SOLDIERS, 


UNDER A SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, PASSED MARCH 6, 1867. 


AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


The object of this Association is to rrovide, by public exertion, a NATIONAL HOME for our disabled Sol- 
diers, to erect an asylum for those who, in their patriotism have served their Country at the expense of their 
helt and happiness: who, in the battle for the Nation’s life were maimed, and are now incapable of working 
for their own maintenance. France has her Hotel Des Invalides where rest the ashes of the great Napoleon; 
England her Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals, the tormer being one of the finest architectural structures ever 
devoted to charity. Russia, Prussia, and, in fact, nearly all European Countries, have magnificent retreats for 
the unfortunate Soldiers. Monarcbies provide for the alleviation of the suffering caused by war, but free, 
prosperous, RepusBLican America has no place for ber crippled and sick Soldiers bur the county poor-house, or 
the sidewalks of her crowded cities. These noble patriots Jeft happy homes to save our common country in the 
hour of her deep distress. We pledged to tnem our lasting gratitude, and now those who are dependent look to 
us in their utter need to redeem those pledges. They have performed their part—we + A the result of 
their sacrifices: we must not be recreant to our obligations. Let us each devote but a single dollar to this pur- 
pose, and the Gettysburg Asylum will afford the Soldiers a Home, and our Country will be honored oy the noble 
Institution. 

THE LAND HAS BEEN PURCHASED 


By this Association, and Ten Thousand Dollars have already been p2id toward the preservation of the Battle- 
Ground; about thirtyacres (adjoining the site of General Meade’s Headquarters) have been set apart for the 
uses of the Asylnm. 

LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEw York, October 28th, 1867. 

Having labored for thres years to erect a Home for our Crippled Veterans, and having passed a bill for that 
purpose in the New York Loegisiature incorporating some oae bundred of our best citizens as directors—but 
under which bill no action has been had, from that time to this—and knowing the great and crying necessity ot 
the case, the shame of leaving our disabled veterans to starve or beg, I hereby most cordially endorse your 
enterprise, and it shall have ali the aid of my tongue, pen, and influence, 

Very truly yours, Cas. G. HALPINE. 

Fully sympathizing with your great object, I tender you, gratuitously, the services of my full Orchestra on 
the occasion of your Festival ar Irving Hall, THeoporr THOMAS. 

From the Pos'master-General of the United States. 

1 recommend to a!l Postmasters that they shall aid this truly benevolent and patriotic enterprise. 

A. W. RANDALL. 

Having perfect confidence in the integrity of your enterprise, and heartily endorsing your noble object, it 
affords me pleasure to tender you, gratuitously, the use ot my show window for the display of your diamonds, 

JoHuN N. GENIN, 513 Broadway. 

October 25th, 1867. 

We hereby certify that we have eximined the Diamond Goods, Pearls, Emeralds, Rubies, and other precious 
Stones, as described in the list, and find them all genuine. 

HENLE Bros., Diamond Importers, 26 Maiden Lane, New York. 
J. Hermann, Diamond Setter, 394 Broome Street, New York. 

In order to promote public confidence in the highest degree, and tor the furtherance of this great object, the 
Association has decided to piace the $300,000 Worth of Diamonds on public exhibition at the show window of the 
large Fur and Hat Establishment of John N, Genin, No. 613 Broadway (under the St, Nicholas Hotel), New York. 
The world-renowned Yacht “ Henrietta” has also been purchased. The Farm of 600 Acres is located in Sullivan 
County, N. ¥., and 1s ove of the finest Stock Farms in the State; has a splendid Mansion, and 1s complete in 
every particuiar. 

There wil! be 1,200,000 tickets issued at one dollar each, admitting the holders to both of the 


GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS: 
One at IRVING HALL, New York, Saturday evening, February 8, 1868, and one at 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, Phiiade)phia, Saturday evening, February 22, 1868, on which latter occasion a Com- 


mittee of promine:t citizens will be selected to associate with the Management in making the Distribution, to 
commence on Monday, February 24th, at 10 o’clock, a. m., at Horticultural Hall. 


$641,950 in Valuable Presents 


will be distributed among the Ticket-Holders, in accordance with the Charter and the following 
SCHEDULE OF AWARDS, 














In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fi and delicacy of flavor, which are selling at 
the following prices: 


OOLONG (Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
(Green and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢., best 


$1 per ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
at be ap ane per tb. 
reen), 50c., 60c., 70c., 800., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
oe $1.25' ) » 70c., $1, $ 


4 ib. 
YOUNG H IN (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per Tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 








Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 per pound b 
purchasing their Teas of the hates f 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


Nos. 91 anp 93 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,648, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


BESTA BLISaAEHD 1861 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as thovgh they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of: us how they shall proceed to 
get up a Club, The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by meil, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packiges, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. ‘The cost 
of transportation the inembers of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club, Or 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, uf desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send « complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are sniall, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford, We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 








N. B.—All villages and towns where a larre number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the co-t uv their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“Tho Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or wmilations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-oflice orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
| letters and orders to 





Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. G1 & 3S VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 








&= Something News “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular, 
tf 8 W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





Employment !—$10aday and Expenses 
paid. Circulars free. O. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Me. 
431-43 


The Great Discovery !—$4 from 60 cts. 
Samples, ticulars, etc., sent free by mailior 50 cents, 
which will yield a net profit ot over $4. They are every- 
where needed, and sell at sight. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress MARTIN & CO., Hindsdale, N. H. tf 


$6 FROM 50 CENTS. 


Call and examine an invention urgently neede 
everybody, or a sample sent tree by ma\l for 50 cents, 
that retails easily for $6, by R. L. tne Pe 


Chatham square, N. Y. 
URES 


UE CURED 
























1. 1 Grand Cash Award...........cccccccccces $100,000 | 54. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring... $1,500 
2. 1 Splendid Farm (600 acres)........-..+++0 60,000 | 55. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud.. 1,500 
8. 1 Yacht, the famous “‘ Heurietta’’......... 50,000 | 66. 1 Diamond Bracelet.......... pence eseseqes 1,500 
4. 1 Diamond Necklace, 48 Briiliants.......... 30,000 | 57. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring............. 1,500 
6. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings (ull large | 68, 1 Diamond Cluster Ring...........s00.+-+ 1,500 
GiaMONAS).....cccccccccccssecesscesces 25,000 | 69. 1 Camel’s Hair Shaw)..........sececeeess 1,500 
6. 1 Diamond Brooch and Ear-rings (all large | 60. 1 Choice Emerald Stud.............eesee 1,500 
GiaMons),....00..- eeccccccccvesseseces 25,000 | 61. 1 Single Stone Ring...........seeeeeves oe 1,500 
7. 1 Dismond Brooch and Kar-rings.......... 15,000 | 62. 1 Singie Stone Pin............+++. TTT Ts 1,500 
8.1 Diamond Necklave, 28 Brilliants, Star 63. 1 Cluster Brooch....... eocce 1,500 
Setting. ....cccccccccccccsccccveseseces 8,000 | 64, 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin 1,500 
9. 1 Diamond Necslace, 29 Brilliants.......... 7,000 | 65. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-Rings... 800 
10. 1 Diamond Cross, set in Silver (large dia- 66. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring............ 800 
MROMAS). 0000000 000s ce cece ccsceccesecece 7,000 | 67. 1 Diamond and Emerald Cluster Rinz.... 800 
11. 1 Diamond Slide, 15 Brilliants... .......... 6,000 | 68. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet, Ear-Rings, 
12. 1 Diamond Ciuster Brooch..........sesee0% 5,000 and Pin...... PPTTTTTTTTTy 6800 ccceceee 800 
13. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch............+0+6+ 5,000 | 69. 1 Camel’s Hair Shawl............ssseeees 800 
14. 1 Diamond and Pearl Cameo Lracelet, 70. 1 Diamond and Ruby Three-Sione Ring... 800 
Brooch, and Ear-rings.........++ eee 5,000 | 71. 1 Diamond and Emerald Cluster Ring.... 800 
15. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring.............. 4,000 | 72. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch..............++ 800 
16. 1 Diamond Ciuster Bracelet.............+. 4,000 | 73. 1 Pair Diamond Cluster Studs ........... 600 
17. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch............... . 4,000 | 74. 1 Gent’s Gold Watch and Heavy Chain.... 0 
18. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet................ 4,000 | 75. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring, Star Setting 500 
19. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch and Ear-rings.. 4,000 76. 1 Diamond Garnet Cluster Ring.......... 500 
20. 1 Diamond Cluster Bracelet................ 4,000 | 77. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.............. 500 
21. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch................. 4,000 | 78. 1 Emerald Knob.......cccccccccesscccees 500 
2. 1 Diamond Single Stone Scarf Pin......... 4,000 | 79. 1 Pair Diamond and Ruby Ear-Rings..... 500 
23. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch..............06. 4,000 | 80. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring ..............+.- 400 
24. 1 Diamoni Cluster Bracelet............ +++» 4,000] 81. 1 Diamond and Emerald Stem Pin. 400 
25. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring.............. 8,500 | 82. 1 Ladies’ Diamond-Set Watch..... 400 | 
26. 1 Dixmond Emerald Uluster Brooch........ 3,500 | 83. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring............. 350 
ST. 1 Pearl Necklace... ....ccocccsscsccccccccces 3,500 | 84. 1 Gold Watch........... G00s0000c000 ° 300 
28. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings..... 3,500 85. 1 Diamond and Opal Ring................ 250 | 
90. 1 Diamond Croae.... ccccccccccscccce ove 3,000 | 86. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 150 
30. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud.............. 3,000 87. 1 Diamond Stone Ring.,..........+esse00+ 150 
31. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin............... 3,000 | 88. 1 Diamona Three Stone Ring............. 150 
32. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Ear-rings.... 3,000 | 89. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud............. 150 
33. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin.......+++++++. 3,000 | 90. 1 Pearl Scart Pin........sseccsssccceeees 150 
34. 1 Diamond Single Stud..........-eeeeesees 3,000 | 91. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring...........+.....- 150 
35. 1 Pair Diamond Single Stone Studs........ 3,000 | 92. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring............. 50 
36. 1 Diamond Brooch (in Silver)............++8« 3,000 | 93. 1 Gent’s Diamond and Amethyst Ring.... 15 
37. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch..........++.+++ 3,000 | 94. 1 Diamond Cluster Pin..............++++- 100 
38. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin..........+..+. 3,000 | 95. 1 Cameo and Pearl Brooch and Ear-Rings 100 
39. 1 Diamond Single Stone Stud.............. 3,000 96. 1 Cameo Brooch............ Coseccccooccce 100 
40. 1 Diamond Cluster Brooch..........e++e+: 500 | 97. 1 Diamond Single Stone Rin 100 
41. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring...........+++ 2,500 | 98. 1 Diamond Cluster Ring................. 100 
42. 1 Diamond and Emerald Brooch........... 2,500 | 99. 1 Ladies’ Gold Watch............. ° 100 
43. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin............... ,500 | 100. 1 Coral Brooch and Ear-Rings 100 
44. 1 Pearl Breast-Pin, Ear-rings, and Head | 101. 1 Pair Garnet Sleeve-Buttons............. 100 
Ormament, ..occccesccsccsccccccccccces 2,500 | 102. 1 Gold and Pearl Scarf-Pin........... eeece 50 
45. 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin......°......+. 2,500 | 103. 1 Emerald Scarf-Pin.............. bavnedae 50 
GB. 2 Diamond CeGG6. 00. cccccs cc ccccccccccese 2,500 | 104. 1 Emerald Scarf-Pin.......0.....-cccccsee 50 
47. 1 Diamond and Emerald Ornament......... 2,500 | 105. 1 1104. 1000 Copies of the splendidly-illus- 
48 1 Diamond Single Stone Pin............... 2,500 | trated Presentation Work entitled the 
49. 1 Diamond Single Stone Ring.............. 2,000 “ Tribute-Book,”’ at $20 each........ 20,000 
60. 1 Diamond Cluster Stem Pin.............+. ,500 | 1105—2104—1000 Photograph Albums, at $ 5,000 
51. 1 Singie Stone Diamond Ring.............. 1,500 | Also 120,000 Cash Presents, $1 each............ 120,000 
Se B PO GOED, 0 0500000000.500000000 -0000 1,500 | Making in the Aggregate 122,104 Presents, val- 
53, 1 Pair Beamond Cluster Ear-Rings......... 1,500 | ued at......06 Coccceceecece eeeeeees + $641,950 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 


Orders may be sent to us in registered letters or post-office orders, in sums from $1 to $25, at our risk. Larger 
amounts should be sent in drafts or by express at the foilowing Club Rates : 


6 Tickets to one address................. $ 4 50| 40 Tickets to one address................ $35 00 
10 “ Oe hk 900) 50 oe 6 te ee cc cceece sveee 43 50 
20 ba wa TTT TT TTT TT 17 50 | 100 ” al ercscceeccsessccse 86 OO 





Address all orders and communications to 


GETTYSBURG ASYLUM ASSOCIATION, 
546 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1,126 CHESTNUT STREET. 





By DR. SHERMAN. Office 697 Broadway. Call or send 


| with two three cent stamps for an illustrated circular 


of persons c 


A SECRET. 


The times warrant an expose of all tricks of trade 
and an appreciative public desire it. Every family is 
now using @ STAPLE ARTICLE OF EVERYDAY CONSUMPTION 
that they are never without, and on which they can save 
from 20 to 30 per cent. The undersigned will send to 
any address the information which will enable them 
to save the above amount—that has already saved 
thousands for those who have obtained the secret. It 
is also a lucrative and strictly honorabie calling fcr 
those who desire to act as aGEnTs, or those having 
leisure hours to devote, and after one» entered into, 
will prove @ STEADY INcoME with but little or no exer- 
tion to parties who become engaged in it. No Capital 
yo Send stamp for reply. Address SEYMOUR 
&C 


O., 83 Nassau sireet, New York. 639-42 





AT NO COST. 

All Pain, any kind, from the sole of the foot to the 
crown of the head, internal, external, chronic, acute, 
in the head, face, teeth, neck, shoulders, etomach, 
sides, back, hips, legs, or feet removed, iree of expense, 
by Dr. WOLCOTT, for anybedy, at 170 Chatham 
square, New York, by the use of Pain Paint. Sold 
also by all druggiste—25 cents per 
to put it on. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia's, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau 
street, N tf 


N. ¥. 











= 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Handsome Ladies for 25 


cents; 100 Actors for 25 cents. Addr-ss 
639-40 Cc. R. SEYMOUR, Ho'land, XN. Y. 





bottle, with a brush 


| ‘“Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming.” 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 

| married of both sexes, A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
| sold, Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Read the following references : “‘T. Wrrt1am & Co.— 
| Gentlemen: In 1862 I purchased your book, ‘* Psycho- 
| mancy,” believing it to be one of the humbugs of the 
ay. Since then I have tested this extraordinary 

| power thoroughiy, and can now psychologize any per- 
| son lwish. I was severely wounded in the late war, 
and in a measure incapacitated for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the 
best and most lovely of women tor a wife. Iam now ip 
a good position, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, 
where {| am well known, and I consider I owe all my 

| success to reading your excellent litile book. Yours 





truly, CHARLES WILSON, late of Co. K., Sixth Mo, 
| Vol.” eowtf 


| 7 UNT’S BLOOM OF ROSES. A charming, perfect 
' natural color for the cheeks, lips or nuils. Does 
; not wash off or jure the skin; remains permanent for 
| years and cannot be detected. Price $1 18, by mail, 
secure from observation. Address HUNT & CO., Per- 
umers, 4! South Eighth street, Philadelphia. eowtt 











This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will rece:ve, by retarn mail, 
a correct picture of your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marmage. Address MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fultonville, N.Y. 625-37 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goods 
and Silver Watches. $30 invested will realize $100 
Address HASKINS & CO,, 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 


WATERSS FIRST PREMIUM 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Melodeons ; Parlor, Church and Cabinet Organs—the 
best manufactured. To Let,and Rent applied if pur- 
| chased; monthly installments received. Warerooms, 
No. 481 Broadway, N.Y. HORACE WATERS & CO. 

637-40 


Royal Havana Lottery. 








In Drawing of November 12, 1867, 
No. 28292....... code Peccedteese $100,000 
MO. 1FFBB.cccccccce © ascceneens 60,000 
MO. 19295...cccocce © sevesceses 25,000 
ee © Seetecesee 16,000 
. ee @ sccoonsses 5,000 
Fe ee © svccoecece 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes, 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Hiybest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


\ 


TJATCHES SUPERSEDED.—Tue Macoweric Tore 
INDICATOR AND COMPASS, in @ neat case, wiih 





Perfumery, Toilet | g!988 shade, steel and German silver works, white en- 


ameled dial, ordinary watch size, sound and serv.ce- 
able. Warranted to denote correct time, and ke in 
order for two years. Where satisfaction is not given, 
the money will be returned. S+nt post-paid ior $1, by 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street New York. tf 


HOLIDAY PRUSENTS. 
A new article, the “‘ Recherche” “‘Sationery Case” of 
elegant Perfumed Paper. Sample case vy mail, 50 cts, 
Trade supplied. Send for Circular. 
| HASKINS & OO., 36 beekman street, N. ¥. 
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Is the best and most attractive Juvenile Magazine now 
published. It is filled with capital Stories, Tales of 
Adventure, Sketches, Historical and Scientific Articles, 
Charming Poems—all profusely and tastefully illus- 
trated. The volume for 1868 promises to be unusually 
rich and desirable. 

Bend 20 cents for Specimen Number containing Pros- 


pectus. 


Terms: $2ayear. Liberal discount to Clubs. 
ts) TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 





American Pianos. | 






THR 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
FOR THE 


THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
CHICKERING PIANC. 


MAING 63 FIRST PREMIUMS DURING THE PAST 
44 YEARS. 

WAREROOMS, 652 BROADWAY, NEW 

YORK ; 

246 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. otf 


Beautiful Present for Gentlemen. 


The finest assortment of warranted 
Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-Holders, 
Ambers, &c., in the city, can be 
found at the Manufacturers’, who 
were awarded prizes at the Paris 
Exhibition and the First Premium at 
the American Institute, 1867. Re- 


ili ° 
Se KALDENBERG & SON. 





Different Stores—23 Wall street, corner of Broad; old 
stand, 6 John street, first floor up-stairs; 717 Broad- 
way, Douvelle’s Cigar Store, 


Send for Circular and Styles of Pipes. 


| PRINCE & COS. 
| AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


639-420 


Forty thousand arenow inuse| 
BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO. ILL. | 


* tfo 








MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 





e Co. receive 

as o, Fontre! Fisnoforte Ceo: at the State 
Fairs of Pennsylvania, in Pittsburg, September 28, 1867; 
of New York, in Buffalo, October 3d, 1867; and of Mis- 
souri, in St. Louis, October 8th, 1867; it being the three 
first times they were put on exhibition, Their newly 
improved Agraffes have produced the most perfect 
evenness of tone throughout the entire scale, which 
has not as yet been attained. Warerooms, 51 Crosby 
Street, near Broome, one block east of Broadway, N. Y. 

631-430 





The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendar—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere. 
Price, by mail—electro-plate plain, 
without bi ,» with led 
figures and lettersa—50 cts.; Nd, 

ditto, plain and with Masonic, Tem- 
J perance and Odd Fellows’ Emblems, 

1.50. Address 

MADEN 


E, : 
No. 161 Broadway, Room No. 3, N. ¥. 
637-42 








P. O, 5,578, 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 


The tna Sewing Machine 


sses superior advantages over ull other Machines. 
tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
oforder. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surp:ssed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO. 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y 





tfo 


Fancy Emporium for Holiday Gifts. 
Every kind of the most elegant bijouterie, ornamental 
and usef 1, and at ali prices, are to be found at 


Dr- Gouraud’s Fancy Store, 
453 BROADWAY. 


Fan%, Combe, Brushes, Rare Scented Soaps, Oriental 
Cream, Work Boxes, Desks, Knives, Lubin’s Perfumes, 
Dressing Cases, Opera Glasses, Silver and Shell Card 
Cases, Mantel Vases, Bronzes, Liquid Rouge, Lily 
White, &c., &c. ° 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rheum. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures all Diseases of the Skin. 

Price F0 cents; by mail 60 cents. All Druggists sell it. 
Weeks & Porter, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 





WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Musical Boxes 


Playing from one to seventy-two different tunes, and 
ym $5 to $2,500. The most complete stock 
ever for sale in New York. Fine ornaments 
for the parlor, and pleasant companions for the invalid. 


M. J. PAILLARD & ©O., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane 
(up-stairs) N. Y. Musical Boxes 621-400 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER! 


RAN 
‘Ny A 
\ ANG A 
.\ a 


Sow 


THE OLD STYLE OF BILLIARDS. 
Te Governor (who has got his after dinner Port wine spectacles on, and who mistakes the 


lump of chalk for the ball)—‘+ Now, Charley, I'l give you a lesson. 


this game when I was your age.” 


I'll show you how we played 








POPULAR GOODS 
AT 
POPULAR PRICES 


FoR LADIES. 
BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 
COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
CAPES, GARIBALDIS, SACQUES, 
SILK UNDER-VESTS AND DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON AND WOOL HOSIERY, 
KID, CLOTH, AND 
CASTOR GLOVES. 
A large variety ef Fine’ Goods at extremely Low 
Prices, 
UNION ADAMS, 


0635-37 No, 637 Broadway 


SCHUETZE & LUDOLFF'S 
FIRST PRIZE GOLD MEDAL 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PATENTED FEBRUARY 2, 18€6. 


The latest and best improvement in Piano-Fortes, 
securing the most beautiful tone, as well as cheapness. 








This piano is the most durable, and the least in- 
fluenced by heat, coldness, dampness, and dryness, 
and, considering its great merits, is also the cheapest 
in the market. These qualities are obtained by the 
fact that the wrest plank is supported by the iron 
frame. By these means a large space is gained for the 
sounding board, in of which the ntity, as 
well as quality, of the tone must be considerably in- 
creased, 

PIANOS TO LET AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
WAREROOMS, 


637-400 No. 452 BROOME STREET, N. Y. 


$5. Sewing Machine. $5. 


HE WONDER OF THE AGE. A Mechanical Achieve- 
ment and success, wnsurpassed for uTiLity, the 
very perfection of EXTREME Sumpiicrry. The New Five 
DOLLAR FAMILY SEWING Macurine. Late improvement 
Fouiiy Licensep. Is Simple, Rapid, Strong, Easy and 
Reliable. In operation sews FrmmM and NEAT. Makes the 
STITOH alike on both sides, with double thread. Warranted 
and KEPT IN ORDER for 5 years—FreEE. Is used in thou- 
sands of families. Has stood the test of years, and re- 
ceived medals and diplomas. ‘Stitches beautiful and 
firm. A pertect machine.”—N. Y. Tribune. Immense 
profits to Agents, Single machine sent free per express 
on receipt of price, $5. Address FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. ° 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Male or Female, in all parts of the United States, to 
sell “‘ ABBOTT’S LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS,” one 
of the best books for Agents ever published in this 
country. The work is finely illustrated, complete in 
one volume, ready for subscribers, and sells splendidly. 
Address B. B. RUSSELL & CO., Boston, Mass, ° 











JUST PUBLISHED.—The new number of 
Frank Lesiie’s Bupcer or Fon, contain- 
ing the comic history of the month, and 
full of illustrations, with sixteen pages of 
the best humorous reading matter. The 
Cartoons are, THAT HORRID THING, 
NEGRO SUFFRAGE—THE NIGGER 
JONAH AND THE PIRATE SHIP— 
THE GREAT CHRISTMAS DINNER, 
and fifty other illustrations, full of fun. 
Jefferson Johnson’s Message to Congress, 
Blue Pill Guard Excursion, etc., Great 
Comic Microscope. For sale by all News- 
men. ° 








Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 
Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 

THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 

The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 


for an Illustrated Circular, 


505 Broadway, New York. 
TO GENTLEMEN ONLY. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW INVENTION which no gentle- 
man, married or si. should be without a single day. 
Over 20,000 sold at private sale the past four months. 
It will last at least a year with careful usage, and can be 
carried in the vest pocket. Sent, securely sealed, 


with full directions, on receipt of 50 cents, or two for 
75 cents. DAVID C. JAMES, Box 5,093, Boston. N.B. 








All Wanting Farms. 

Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineand, N. J. 631-430 








A Usetul Present. 


PRINGE’S IMPROVED PROTEAN 
Fountain Pen 


Once filling, writes 12 hours. Call or send for Circular 
to JOHN 8. PURDY, Manufacturer, 212 Broadway, 
corner Fulton, New York. Agents wanted. ° 








Star Kerosene 
Burner, ( 


With only 5% in.) / 
chimney, consumes 
all the oil in the .@ 
deepest lainps with : 
good light. Burner ig 
always perfectly cool 
so that no heat de- 
scends into the lamp 
to generate gas,hence 
no explosion can take 

lace where this 

urner is used, 
Send stamp for Circular. 

WHOLESALE Deport, 

F. R. DOMINICE, 393 Hudson Street, New York. 

tfo 








FuRNITUOURNRE 
Of the latest styles, consisting of Parlor, Dining-Room 
and Chamber Suites, in Rosewood, Walnut and Maple, 
retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices, at 
F. KRUTINA’S 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOOMS, 
Nos. 96 and 98 Hast Houston Street, 
Between Bowery and Second Avenue. 


B® All Goods Warranted, 629-410 








$25 per Day.—Agents wanted in every 
city to se!] Patent Porce.ain-lined Gas-light Reflectors 
fo: store windows. Excel. allothers Never tarnishes 
nor grows dull. Four ligh: equal to any other eight 
light. For further particulars address Great American 
Reflector Company Office, 314 Fulton street, Biooklyn, 
N, Y. ° 





THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magnifying 500 Toes, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
THREE Of different powers tor $1, Address. 


° F. B. BOWEN, Sox 220, Boston, Mass. 





ToYs 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We are offering our extensive Stock of the above goods 
this month at RETAIL, 
And invite our friends to come early so as to avoid the 
crowd during tife last few days before Christmas. 


STRASBURGER & NUEN, 
Importers, 


394 BROADWAY, 
(Between White and Walker.) 


637-9 





A HORSE DOCTOR FREE!! 


The attention of farmers,and of all owners of horses and 
cattle is called to the fact that the old established week:y 
newspaper, ‘‘ WILKEs’ SPIRIT OF THE TIMEs,”’ employs 
upon its columns a celebrated VETERINARY PROFESSOR, 
whose duty itis to answer all questions relating to sick 
or injured horses and cattle that may be sent to the 
paper by mail. The replies of the Professor to these 
questions appear in the next number of the paper, and 
are always accompanied by a prescription, thus en- 
abling everybody to scrutinize his ede of treatment, 
and to avail themselves of the remedy. These answers 
and prescriptions are given free to whoever may ask for 
tnem, whether subscribers to the paper or not; so 
that the whole cost of the prescription is, the postage 
of the letter stating the complaint, and the price of the 
next copy of THE Srrerr. Many remarkable cures cf 
valuable animals have been made through the medium 
of this depa'tment. Owners of horses or cattle are, 
therefore, advised to go to any news-stand and buy a 
copy of the paper, that they may examine this impor- 
tant feature for themselves. The subscription price of 
* THE Sprait,”’ which is a high-class sporting journal 
of forty years’ standing, is $5 a year. 





Address EDITOR WILKES’ SPIRIT, 
° 201 William street, New York. 
BARD & BROTHERS, 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, and 
GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN-CASES, TOOTH- 
PICKS, &c., &c. 

JAMES D. BARD, Agent, 
No. 22 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Howrs Scauzs. 


Every description of ScaLz 
manufactured and warranted to 
g.ve entire satisfaction. Send for 
Circular. Second-hand Scales, 
of other makers, for sale cheap. 

New England Warehouse, 131 
Federal! street, Boston. 

Western Warehouse, 68 Main 
street, Buffalo. 

— ee ™=% North-Western Warehouse, 
199 and 201 Randolph street, Chicago. 

New York Warehouse, 3 Park Place, New York. 
FRANK E, HOWE, Agent, 

3 Park Place, 


Second Store from y> 
Also an assortment of Trucks, Copying Presses, &c. 
639-410 











A SAFE, 


CERTAIN, 
AND 


NEURALGIA, 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 





Sent by mail on Lemay 4 of price and . One package, 
1.00, postage 6 cents; six do., $5.00, postage 27 cts.; twelve do., 
48 cts. Sold by all druggists. 
ER & CO., 120 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


610-6i0 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts- 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH cAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPACTY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York, 





tfo 


A SPICY NEW BOOK. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A New and Witty Book, full of personalities, adventures, 
descriptions and photographic pictures of the City of 
Paris during the past summer of the Exposition, en. 
titled “ PARIS IN ’67.” One of the brightest and sharpest 
books of the season. Price $1.75. 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York. tfo 








Holloway’s Ointment.—From the days * 
of Job to the advent of this preparation, many external 
diseases were deemed incurable. That delusion is dis- 
sipated. Cancer is controiled and extirpated by this 
Ointment. 





YIERCE EGAN’S EXCITING NARRATIVE 
of his Adventures among the BRIGANDS OF 
ITALY, is now being published in 


FRANK LESLIES’ 





With No. 129 is given away a magnificent Be 
by 28, entitled STOP THIEF; OR, THE MO 
GRIP. For sale by all Booksellers. 





